


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


TEMPE 
Summer Sessions 1950 


CALENDAR 


Pre-Session May 27-June 3 
First Term June 5-July 8 
Second Term July 10-August 12 
Post-Session August 14-September 2 


WORKSHOPS 


Pre-Session: Sports, Dance, Officiating. 
First Term: Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, Future-Home Makers of 
America, Homemaking Curriculum. 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 





ALL. —e “HIGH-SCHOOL 
MUSIC CAMP and CLINIC JUNE 4-24 


Dr. Harry Wilson, Professor of Music Prentice-Hall Publishing Company A wide offering in both graduate and 








Education at Teachers College, Columbia will furnish the necessary textbooks undergraduate courses will be available. 
University. will be in residence the first 


; and pay the tuition of all qualified Teachers and administrators desiring cer- 
ks of the Summer Session offering . cea : , k 
a dee for School and teachers for the course in THOMAS tification credits will find satisfactory pro- 
Radio.” and to work with the Music Camp. SHORTHAND. grams. 




















Write Dr. Roy C. Rice, Director 
Summer Sessions, Tempe 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE at TEMPE 


Special Artist Series Recreational Opportunities 





Your Dollars are Wor re 19 Doth ars : 


When Deposited in the Valley National Bank 


You deposit your money in a bank primarily for safety and convenience, knowing 
it will be readily available when you want it. At the same time, you like to feel 
that it is being usefully employed in building and developing your community. 


In the Valley National Bank, your dollars do not remain idle. Together 
with those of thousands of other depositors, they are put to work in sound, 
productive loans. Last year, for example, we made 96,822 loans — totaling $223 
million — to Arizona producers and consumers, thus furnishing the financial 
energy for a major part of the economic activity in the state. 





MORE DEPOSITS 








Your dollars, together with those of 
other Valley Bank depositors, are a 
reservoir of credit for community use. 
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The more dollars you deposit, the more 
sound, productive loans we can make 
to Arizona producers and consumers. 


These loans, in turn, stimulate the 
economy — resulting in more business, 
and creating more employment. 
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When payrolls increase, more money 
goes into circulation. More people can 
buy the things they need and want. 


Increased purchasing power benefits 
both producers and consumers. The 
result is more prosperity for everyone. 


Put your dollars to work for you and a 
more prosperous Arizona, by deposit- 
ing them in the Valley National Bank. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Q aK i 
Y PLAN TO GET THERE ih 


WITH MONEY TO SPARE! 2a 
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Pci» ITS EASY...WITH 
Sieciuecwue g’ CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


Your snopshots along Conti- 
nental Trailways will moke 


teal tescemliieehetions neat Solve your Vacation budget problerns. Let Continental 
Trailways low-cost fares save you dollars for vacation 


foll. 
¢ 
OFF it fun. There’s nothing more discouraging than to find 
F tirst-hand tacts about you've spent so much for transportation that you have to 
people ond places. Remember, - ‘ ° 
en Continental Trailways you skimp on wardrobe and good times at your destination. 
ere traveling down America's Y id h bl h . ° | 
Mola Street! ou avoid that problem when you go by Continenta 


Trailways...and you travel at “scenery level”! 





Tour Department, 

Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your free illustrated tour book- 
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INTRODUCING 


THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new ““Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope. 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 
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desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 


Write today for our latest illustrated 

catalog of school furniture and sup- 

plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 

Also ask for new FREE illus- 

trated booklet, “The Co-ordinated 

Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 


SOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSESESEESSSESESESESEETESEE 
. 


PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington St., P. O. Box 551, Phoenix, Arizona 


Exclusive Distributor for 
American Seating Company 
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Top at conventional 


Desk at 20° slope for 
reading, writing, drawing 


Top level for 


eS manipulative tasks 
Xs 
y rs 
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10° slope 


Top raised for easy 


access to book box 





Send for free 
of all school 


Schoo! Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, library and 
; General Furniture 
Filing and Storage 
Laboratory Equipm 
Daylight Diftusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Suppli 
Pplies 
Chalkboards ond Supplies 
— and Globes 
isual Equipment 
- Supplies ro 
fice and lib 
oan — rary Supplies 
Duplicatin, i 
9 Equi 
Art Moterials _— 
Primary Materials 


catalog 
SUpplies 
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new MUZZEY 
for high schools 


A HISTORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


NEW EDITION 


Here is the complete, up-to-date history of the United States from the period 
of discovery to the present including such recent events as the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the admission of Israel to the United 
Nations. Events of recent history are presented in proper perspective. 

New study aids by Minnie Lloyd of the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
include Questions on the Text to excite thought; Further Inquiry which re- 
quires more research; To Identify; to Define or Explain for mastery of facts 
and to build vocabulary; Then and Now lists which link the past with the 


present; Reference Readings and Fiction and Biography lists for further reading. 


\ new format with easy-to-read pages, arranged in double columns; new il- 
lustrations; and a series of 61 new maps are a few of the features you will wish 
to know more about in the new Muzzey. 


Excellent tests are provided for each unit. 


For more information send for circular No. 460. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 FIFTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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NEA Looking Ahead AKA 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP, sponsored by the American 
University and the National Education Association, will be held at the University 
in Washington from July 24 = August 28. Attendance will be limited to 100 stu- 
dents. Membership is open to officers of local and state associations, classroom 
teacher groups, Future Teachers of America sponsors, and presidents-elect of col- 
lege chapters. Known as the "West Point of Organization Leadership," the insti- 
tute features training in journalism, public speaking, parliamentary law, public 
relations, school law, and the history, structure, program and preblems of local, 
state, and national education associations. Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained by writing to Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA Jour- 
nal, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


























THE ANNUAL SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah in the Hotel Utah on March 17-18. 
The conference is being planned by Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, the South- 
western Director of the Department. The theme will be "Unity in Diversity - The 
Design of Our Profession." An organization clinic will be held to discuss local 
association problems. Since this conference is designed for the training of local 
leaders, it is hoped that many educators from the Southwestern Region will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to participate. States included in the Region are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Hawaii. 


THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH will be held the week 
of December 3, 1950. The National Committee, comprised of 52 educators, physi- 


cians, clergymen, businessmen, economists, and civic, labor and farm leaders, con- 
vened its two-day planning session in the White House on September 8. The theme 
will be "to consider how we may develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and responsible citizen- 
ship." This is to be a citizens' conference with full participation from parents 
and youth, as well as those working in the fields of child development. It will 
be the fifth such conference called at ten year intervals by the President. 


THE 88th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri from July 2-7, 1950. Anyone who wishes to attend this session 
should arrange to go as a delegate from his local or state education association. 
Housing reservations should be made, well in advance of the date of the meeting, 
thru the NEA Housing Bureau, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION CONFERENCE, co-sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the State Department of Public Instruction, will be held at the 
Central Methodist Church in Phoenix on March 23, 24 and 25. Harold W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Glendale Elementary Schools, is Chairman of the planning com- 
mittee and announces that Miss Lois M. Clark, Assistant Director of the Rural 
Education Department of the NEA, will participate in the conference. All sessions 
will be open to the public. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS and the DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDU- 
CATION will sponsor a regional meeting for the administrators of community school 
systems. The conference will be held in Fort Worth, Texas on March 19-21. Admin- 
istrators from Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico will 
be in attendance. Problems to be discussed will include teacher attitudes, finan- 
cing schools, school building and maintenance, Boards of Education, and Federal 
Aid to Education. Information may be secured from Lafe Nelson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Safford, Arizona. 
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Captain of Industry 


Butch wants a bicycle. Lots of lawn and lemonade and 
baby-sitting lie between Butch and that bike, but we’re 
betting on the boy. He has energy, vision, and our national 
habit of working hard for what he wants. He’s American 
business—in miniature. 

There are many names for Butch’s philosophy. You 
can call it Free Enterprise, Opportunity, Democracy, or 
Capitalism, if you want. 

But, whatever the name, America owes it much. For 
our most valuable natural resource lies in the ambition and 
initiative of Americans like Butch. 

As great publications have grown from the dreams of 
young men with old hand-presses—the electric industry 
had small beginnings, too. A few men with vision strung 
the first short lines. People with faith risked their savings. 
Better and better service, at lower and lower cost, created 
more and more jobs—and carried the benefits of electric 
living to more and more people. 

Free enterprise—and hard work—will bring Butch and 
his bike together. They are what built America and the 
American way of life. No nation on earth has found a 
satisfactory substitute for that combination. 
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LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 








In this temple — one of America’s 
greatest looks out across the capitol 
of the Nation which he struggled 
to preserve. The pathos of broken 
dreams line his face and in his eyes 
lies a deep serenity born of suffering 
and knowledge. Standing before 
his likeness, the American of today, 
aware of the ISMS about him, un- 
consciously reaffirms his faith in the 
principles of that great Democracy 
preserved thru the suffering, loss 
and travail of Lincoln's time. (Photo 
taken by Lois Rogers, 1946.) L.V.R. 
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EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 
812 North First Street, Phoenix 
The ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT is 
published four times annuvally—October— 
December — March — May —by the Arizono 


| Education Association. Office of Publication, 


812 North First Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Approved for entry as second-class matter 
at the post office at Phoenix, Arizona, under 
the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 A YEAR 
FORTY CENTS A COPY 
, - @ 


Postmaster — Send notice on Form 3578 for 
| changes of address to 812 North First 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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The Teacher’s DESK 
Mr. W. W's Sorrow 


A week ago I received a letter from my old friend who 
is teaching a ¢lass whose content, he feels, must have 
had its origin before the Renaissance. The textbook 
and all the reference material at his disposal, he 
claims, might just as well have been written when the 
Ark was under construction or even before. In fact, he 
said, it is very difficult to imagine when such a course 
could possibly have ever had any practical or even 
“cultural” value—except perhaps for a mere handful 
of people down through the ages. Mr. W. W. did not 
mention the name of the course. In fact, he warned me 
about disclosing his name because, he said, “the few 
people who will possibly read your comments on my 
letter could very well identify me and what I teach.” 


“So,” he added with great concern, “be careful !” 


Isn’t Mr. W. 


teaching a course for which he is well prepared and 


W.’s plight a pitiful one? He is 


in which he has lost faith. His professional integrity 
is obviously in an unblemished state. Inasmuch as 
he has turned so fiercely upon his academic training 
and upon the traditions in his field, his mind is 
obviously as open as the uncharted seas, His is a case 
of love a-dying. He loves young people. He loves young 
people, and they love him—according to his own 
admission. He could never be happy doing anything 
but teaching. There’s the dilemma: he couldn’t be 
happy at any work but teaching, and he can’t be hap- 
py doing that any more. The tone of his letter revealed 
despair and a bit of wrath. 

He says, “I am too old to train myself in another 
field. I’m in the dilemma in which a married person 
with children finds himself when he becomes aware of 
a fatal incompatibility between himself and his mate. 
In both cases 


there are children; therefore the 


attempts to make the situations tolerable are similar.” 


Then Mr. W. W. launches off into a detailed de 
scription of teaching methods and techniques he built 
up to interest students and to ease his own conscience. 
“IT am sure,” he said, “that my superintendent and 
hoard have long since decided that my classes aren’t 
really worth-while. But they'd fall over in a purple 
faint if I'd suggest the dropping of this particular 
subject from the course of study. Such is the charm 
of tradition. But no one is really interested, else I'd 
be able to get a small budget through to add noise, 
color and frills to fool my students. That reminds me 


of something else.” 


“T have added ‘noise, color and frills’ out of my 
own pocket year after year. I’ve cut a million charts, 
pictures and articles out of papers, magazines and 

(Sorrow, Page 38) 
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Devoted to the interests of public education and to the pro- 
fession of teaching, with the supreme purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the youth of Arizona and of America. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY: As the official publication of the Arizona 
Education Association, the Arizona Teacher-Parent is dedicated to 
the interests of public education and to the profession of teaching, 
with the supreme purpose of promoting the welfare of the youth of 
Arizona and America. The Arizona Teacher-Parent will attempt to 
present only such material as has a wide appeal or answers a known 
specific need @ To this end the Editorial Board of the Arizona 
Teacher-Parent encourages reader contributions thot meet the above 
requirements reserving however the right of editing or rejecting such 
contributions. Viewpoints expressed by authors are their own and 
not necessarily those of the Association 





SPECIAL DELEGATE ASSEMBLY. Though a 
special AEA Newsletter reporting on the recent meet 
ing of the Delegate Assembly has been mailed to every 
NEA-AEA member, the Executive Secretary should 
even at the risk of being tiresome set forth on 
this page an official statement of actions taken at the 
crucial meeting of your state association’s legislative 
body last February 11. So, without fuss or feathers, 
there follows a statement of motions adopted at the 
recent Assembly, as transcribed by the reporter of the 
meeting, Mr. Stanley Martin. 
Motion made by MR. WAGNER and seconded by 
WR. SMITH: “Madam President, I move that this 
Assembly go on record as endorsing the nomination 
of Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen for the position of Southwest 
ern Regional Director of the National Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA.” (ADOPTED) 
Motion made by MR. CARSON and seconded by MR. 
BOOTH: * ... It is proposed that total State aid to 
schools equal not less than $150.00 and total County 
aid to schools equal not less than $20.00, times the 
average daily attendance of the high schools and 
elementary schools of the state during the preceding 
year. It is proposed that there be maintained a school 
equalization fund of not less than $20.00 per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the state during the 
preceding school year, and that such school equali 
zation tund be apportioned annually to the school 
districts of greatest need in such manner as the 
Legislature may provide. After the equalization fund 
has been set aside the balance shall be distributed to 
local school districts on the average daily attendance 
of the preceding school year.” (After discussion, it 
was decided to change the word “annually” to “quar 
terly.”) (ADOPTED) 


DEPARTMENT OF LOUD APPLAUSE 
LOIS V. ROGERS, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the AEA, 
will be recognized by many. It is 
only under the most unusual cir 
cumstances, let us say, that a 
photo of one of your AEA em 
ployees would appear in our 
Department of Loud Applause. 
In this case, though, we feel that 
we should share with AEA mem- 

bers the distinguished honor that has been given a 

member of the staff of your state association. For 


Lois was one of four Arizona women recently appoin 


By WALTER MAXWELL 
AEA Executive Secretary 


Motion made by MR. PALMER and seconded by an 
unidentified DELEGATE: ©... that the funds for 
State aid shall be made a first lien on the taxable 
income of tax revenues of the State of Arizona as a 
part of the initiative.” (ADOPTED) 

Motion made by MR. BRADSHAW and seconded by 
MR. REAVIS: “Madam Chairman, | move that the 
Delegate Assembly instruct the Executive Committee 
to draw up an initiative petition as a constitutional 
amendment embodying the suggestions and prin 
ciples in Section 2 here as amended by Mr. Carson.” 
Imendment to the Motion, made by MR. ELLIOTT 
and seconded by MR. HART: “Madam Chairman, | 
would like to make an amendment in this motion, 
that the Governor be asked to include this in his 
special call of the Legislature before (Mareh 15).” 
(Both the AMENDMENT and the main motion were 
ADOPTED.) 

VMotion made, by MR. HEFFELFINGER and _ see 
onded by MR. PALMER: “1 move that the Executive 
Committee be empowered to use whatever funds they 
see fit to follow through on this program.” (ADOPT 
ED) 

Votion made by MR. PRINCE and seconded by MR. 
BROOKS: “Madam Chairman, I should like to put 
this motion before the group. I move that the Dele 
gate Assembly authorize the Executive Committee 
to spend AEA funds to combat any bill endangering 
education.” (ADOPTED) 

Motion made by MR. STEPHENSON and seconded 
by an unidentified DELEGATE: “1 should like to 
move that the Executive Committee be empowered to 
purchase the lot adjacent to the one which we now 
own.” (ADOPTED) 


ted to the 24-member Statewide Advisory Board of 
Greater Arizona. First word of the appointment came 
in a letter from State Chairman Hubert Merryweather, 
in which he expressed appreciation of Lois’ work at 
Other 
women named to the Board are Felice Crowder of 


recent County Clinics of Greater Arizona. 


Flagstaff, and Rosemary Drachman Taylor and Mrs. 
Isabella Greenway King, both of Tueson. 


For a while, a few short days at least, those of us 
at your AEA Headquarters will refer to our colleague 
Lois as “the Distinguished Miss Rogers.” But we all 


feel honored, you can bet! 
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OUR PROFESSION -- YOUTH’S ADVOCATE? 


JAMES I. STEWART, Principal 


It is good for an organization like ours to pause 
frequently and ask, “What are we here for? Where 
are we going?” It is easy for such an association to 
become so involved in internal problems that it loses 
sight of larger purposes. This is not to suggest that 
we have reached that point. On the contrary, I have 
been interested to discover that we have a most en 
viable reputation among our colleagues in other parts 
of the country. I was particularly impressed by the 
fact that members of the professional staff of the 
National Education Association regard the work 
of the AEA as outstanding for its seriousness of pur- 
pose and for its sense of direction. However, for the 
very reason that we have been doing good work, we 
must be ever on guard against complacency. 

Our special province is the promotion of the wel 
fare of children and youth. Where their interests lie, 
there must we be. Nothing—either our own interests 
or those of other groups—nothing must divert us from 
that purpose. 





*The Arizona Teacher-Parent takes pride in present- 
ing the text of the speech delivered by the president of 
the Arizona Education Association at the 1949 AEA 
Convention. 

*This analysis of the problem of school attendance 
should stir every teacher to action. Free public edu- 
cation for all the youth of Arizona will be our goal. 





The most obvious way to implement this obliga 
tion is to do whatever is necessary to see to it that 
all of them 


the children of Arizona have the oppor- 


tunity to attend well-equipped schools which are 
staffed by well-trained teachers who are aware of and 


concerned with the needs of all students. 


Only bad schools are expensive 


Good schools staffed with good teachers will cost 
many dollars, particularly when the burden is not 
equitably distributed (we must make it our business 
to help eliminate this inequity). We must not lose 
sight of the fact that good schools and good teachers, 
although they necessarily cost many dollars, are not 
expensive. Only bad schools and bad teaching are 
expensive. It could be argued successfully that the 
greatest waste of tax money is occuring in schools 
which are poorly equipped and staffed by inadequately 
trained teachers. On the other hand, the community 
which has the insight to spend the dollars necessary 
to create a first-class school system is saving much 


more money than it can ever fully appreciate. A good 
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North Phoenix High School 


school is the keystone of a happy, prosperous com- 
munity. 

It is against the background of good support of 
schools by most Arizona communities and of good 
teaching in most Arizona schools and of a fine associ 
ation of Arizona teachers that I wish to lay before you 
a situation about which L feel we should have deep 
concern, a situation the social cost of which is in 
caleulable. 


Six thousand children lost 

During the last week in May and the first week 
in June of this year 4,674 students graduated from 
Arizona high schools. Eleven years ago, when these 
boys and girls were in the second grade, their group 
contained 11,269. The federal census in 1940 counted 
one-half million The 
Valley National Bank’s estimate of Arizona’s popu 
lation in 1949 is three-quarters of a million. Con 


persons living in Arizona. 


tained in these figures is the most alarming fact about 
education in Arizona; it is that facet which I intend 
to discuss with you this morning. 

I must first present you with some statistics for 
which presentation I have no apology. These are not 
dull. On the contrary, they tell a pathetic and start 
ling story. I have hopes that they will move us all to 
action. 

This, then, is the statistical story of the Arizona 
high school class of 1949. When they entered the first 
grade in 1937 they numbered almost eighteen thous 
and (17,814). In 1938, in the second grade, there 
were still (11,269) of them. 
But when they graduated from high school they had 
lost 58% of their number! Only 42% graduated from 
high school. 


over eleven thousand 





PROGRESS OF THE H. 8. 
School 
Year 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

11 1947-48 
12 750,000 1948-49 


CLASS OF 1949 


Pop. of 


Grade Aslese 


Enrollment 


17,814 
11,269 
10,982 
10,519 
10,984 (Pop. Influx.) 
10,106 
9,244 
8,650 
8,091 
7,318 
5,942 
Graduates, 4,674 


500,000 











(Our Profession, page 28) 





From The NEA... 


The NATIONAL COMMISSION on TEACHER EDUCATION 


and PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS Issues Statement 


HE largest profession in the United 

States, and basically the most im- 
portant, is teaching. This profession 
involves over a million teachers, affects 
approximately thirty million students, 
and deals with the most important pro- 
cess in our society. Practitioners in 
the field of teaching are organized for 
professional purposes in voluntary lo- 
cal, state, and national associations. 
More than eight hundred thousand are 
dues-paying members of the affiliated 
branches of the National Education 
Association. One of the departments of 
the NEA is the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
voluntary organization of institutions 
which prepare teachers. The AACTE 
(formerly the AATC) has been for 
more than thirty years an accrediting 
agency for institutions preparing stu- 
dents for the professional field of teach- 
ing, and it is at the present time the 
official accreditation agency within the 
organized teaching profession. 


Responsible for an active program 


The responsibility of an organized 
profession for the accreditation of in- 
stitutions which prepare students for 
that profession has long been recog- 
vized in American higher education. 
Accreditation of institutions preparing 
for the practice of law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, architecture, 
and other major professions is an ac- 
cepted function of the voluntary 
professional organizations in the re- 
spective fields. 

The National Education Association 
in 1946 established the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
iessional Standards to and 
act for the organized profession of 
teaching, including the national, state, 
and local associations and the many 
specialized associations which are de- 
partments of the NEA. The National 
Education Association charged this 
Commission with the responsibility of 
carrying forward an active program for 
strengthening professional 
“including standards for 
which prepare teachers.” 


represent 


standards, 
institutions 


Under the leadership of the National 
Commission and in accordance with its 
direct charge, a movement is well under 
way to unify and strengthen the ac- 
creditation of institutions which pre- 
pare teachers. The National Education 
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Association, the state education associ- 
ations, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, and other related branches of 
the organized profession are active 
participants in this movement. It is 
expected to result in cooperative pro- 
cedures for the development of stand- 
ards and a unified agency for the 
accreditation of all institutions prepar- 
ing teachers. 


Steps have been taken 


The organized profession emphat- 
ically supports the principle that full 
legal authority for approval of insti- 
tutions preparing teachers and for the 
certification of teachers should reside 
in the designated state education 
authorities. The welfare of society and 
of the profession require that recipro- 
city in teacher certification be based 
upon high standards of teacher edu- 
cation institutions to contribute to the 
movement by recognizing and enforc- 
ing high standards for the preparation 
of teachers. 

Many steps have already been taken 
and are now being taken in furtherance 
of this movement. Existing voluntary 
associations of colleges preparing teach- 
ers have been united in the NEA’S 
department, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
pre-service education and growth-in- 
service of teachers are being strength- 
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“| was wondering, Miss Pierson, if you could 
give me the answers to Junior's home-work in 
advance?” 


ened through the nationwide study 
and efforts of the organized profession. 

In June-July, 1950, a national con- 
ference on standards for teacher-pre- 
paring institutions will be conducted 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Commission. All major professional 
agencies and interested groups in edu- 
cation will be involved in this co- 
operative effort. Within a reasonable 
time after the forthcoming conference, 
a strong, unified, professional accredi- 
tation procedure is expected to eventu- 
ate, applying high standards to all in- 
stitutions in the United States which 
provide professional preparation for 
teachers. 

The profession faces the gigantic 
task of raising the preparation of 
teachers from the levels of one, two, 
three and four years of college educa- 
tion—including professional courses- 
to levels of four, five, six and seven 
years, with barely sixty percent of the 
present teaching force being college 
graduates. This tremendous task of 
professional upgrading requires valid 
and strong accreditation procedures. 

All professional organizations, offi- 
cial education agencies, institutions, 
and individuals interested in the edu- 
cation of teachers are urged to give 
strong support to this 
every way possible. 


movement in 





A program to expose outlaw fraudu- 
lent schools and colleges has been 
initiated by the NEA Department of 
Higher Education. 





Teacher Education 
and 
Professional Standards 


HE National Conference on Teach- 

er Education and Professional 
Standards will be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, June 28 to July 1, preceding 
the 88th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in St. 
Louis, according to Dr. Ralph McDon- 
ald, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

This year’s theme will be “Standards 
for Teacher Education Institutions.” 
Approximately 700 leaders in educa- 
tion from all of the 48 states will be in 
attendance. Sessions of the Conference 
and housing and food service accom- 
modations will be provided in the Uni- 
versity’s new men’s halls. 

This is an annual conference spon 
sored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. It will follow the same gen- 
eral pattern as the previous outstand- 
ing conferences at Chatauqua, N. Y., 
Oxford Ohio, Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
the University of New Hampshire. 
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DEMOCRACY Through EDUCATION 


The summary of a conference at which school trustees, PTA leaders, 


educators and other outstanding lay citizens from California, 


66 HE greatest power on earth 

today is not the jet plane, travel- 
ing faster than sound, a guided missile 
or the atom bomb. The human mind 
that conceived these things is a greater 
power. 

“We have nothing to fear from the 
human mind when it is nurtured in an 
environment which fosters a freedom 
of the human spirit and a universal 
responsibility of man on earth. 

“We have everything to fear when 
that mind is curbed or perverted in the 
interests of any one pressure group— 
political, economic or social.’”” With 
these words your AEA President, Dr. 
Agnes Allen, opened the first general 
session of the Southwest Regional Con- 
ference on Democracy Through Edu- 
cation. 


First of a series 


The conference was co-sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 
The National Commission For The De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion and the Arizona Education Associ- 
ation. It was the first of a series which 
the National Commission hopes to co- 
sponsor with other state education as- 
sociations thruout the United States. 
The sessions opened at North Phoenix 
High School at 9:00 A.M., January 28, 
1950. After*the first general meeting 
those in attendance divided into groups 
to study seven specific cases of viola- 
tion of democratic principles within 
school systems. At the close of the day 
each group reported recommendations 
of his section to the entire assembly. 
Miss Ruth M. Adams summarized the 
highlights of the day. 

Dr. Richard B. Kennan, Executive 
Secretary of the National Commission, 
pointed out that democracy must be 
maintained in the hiring and firing of 
teachers just as it must in any other 
walk of life. He stressed that the oper- 
ation of the schools must be a demo- 
cratic process right down to the grass 
roots. 

During the luncheon period Raymond 
C. Rubicam, member of the National 
Citizens Committee for Education and 
founder of the nationally known firm 
of Young and Rubicam, discussed the 
topic, “Business Looks at Education.” 

Sample findings of the several study 
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Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona discussed the principles of 
democracy as portrayed in the public schools of America. 


groups are presented in the following 
excerpts taken from the reports. 


**s* 


Many misunderstandings in the com- 
munity could be averted if the local 
school board would remember at all 
times that it is representative of the 
citizens of the community and .re- 
sponsible to them for its actions. 


As leaders of children, it becomes the 
duty of the teachers to participate 
actively in the education and general 
information of the people of the com- 
munity. The superintendent of schools 
should at all times present an unbiased 
view of the teachers’ wishes to the 
school board and should invite teacher 
leaders to do likewise. Teacher leaders 
should not be penalized for activity in 
behalf of better educational opportuni- 
tres but should be encouraged to assume 
full responsibility for proposals which 
they may care to make. In a democracy 
all concerned, superintendents, teach- 
ers, children, citizens of the community, 
and members of the school board, 
should work cooperatively for the bet- 
terment of educational opportunity. 


se 


Few, if any, teachers are able to 
walk into an entirely new situation and 
give all that such a situation demands. 
The administrator is responsible for 
the in-service training and guidance of 
those teachers or other workers who 
come under his jurisdiction. Each 
teacher should have the opportunity 
to do the most effective job at her 


command. 
*** 


Teachers should assume _responsi- 
bility for disciplining the members of 
their own profession thru the work of 
an ethics or standards committee. Con- 
tinuous records should be kept in order 
to forestall any unconsidered or precipi- 
tous action. In-service training must be 
encouraged and made mandatory. 
Probaby the final answer will come 
from an inspired administration with 
the foresight to forestall “incidents” 
thru cooperative planning. 

*** 


The Board should never take action 
upon a triviality. It should at all times 


consider the complete pattern of ser- 
vice rendered by the individual. 


THEY STUDIED TOGETHER 


One of the groups strongly recom- 
mended that principals, as well as a 
committee of teachers, head of a de- 
partment, etc. have an opportunity to 
meet applicants who are being consid- 
ered for placement in the school and 
give their impressions to the superin- 
tendent. 


Tho the teacher feels that he should 
crusade for a cause he should not be 
too extreme. Remembering that “easy 
does it,” he can still be in the van- 
guard in the fight for improvement of 
conditions. He cannot sidestep contro- 
versial issues. 


Changing teachers around might be 
less expensive but such a saving in 
dollars is poor economy for democracy 
cannot be taught if it is not practiced. 
Such a dismissal policy can lead only 
to dissatisfaction among teachers in the 
community where it is practiced. Super- 
vision and guidance during the proba- 
tionary period should enable adminis- 
trators to determine the worth of a 
teacher and the opinion that incompe- 
tents would be frozen in their positions 
is misleading. 


The group rejected the idea that all 
children should have identical oppor- 
tunities. Each child differs from other 
children in needs, desires and abilities. 
Therefore, his growth and development 
should be channeled accordingly. 
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It’s 


A Delightful 


Experience 


when you visit the 
Madison School Cafeteria 


kk 


NY program which creates a na- 

tional fiurry is worth investigating. 
And so, with a spirit of adventure, 
your editor visited Madison School 
which is situated some ten miles out of 
Phoenix, at the foot of the mountains. 
What she found exceeded all expecta- 
tions. 

It is within the range of miracles to 
see some 1400 children from age five 
to fourteen enter the lunchroom in a 
auiet, happy frame of mind and pro- 
ceed with complete  self-assurance. 
There was no undue hilarity, no shov- 
ing, no crowding. There was an atti- 
tude of helpfulness and kindly consid- 
eration for playmates. Each child was 
at liberty to select the table of his 
choice and to move about the dining 
hall with complete freedom. But free- 
dom at Madison School means courtesy. 


It came about like this 


When Mrs. Nina Willson, supervisor 
of the upper grades, was given the 
responsibility for the functioning of 
the cafeteria she saw more than a job 
of riding herd on juveniles. Because 
she believed that an educational pro- 
gram which meets the needs of children 
must include experiences that develop 
attitudes and concepts which will be 
cperative long after the specific facts 





The outstanding school lunch pro 
gram at Madison School is due entirely 
to the efforts of one person, Mrs, N 
Willson. She had the vision to 
it into actuality. Her succe 
heralded in magazines of national scope 
the latest article appearing in the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion for January 

Mrs. Willson is aupervisor of the 
upper grades and director of guidance 
it Madison School. The esteem in which 
she is held by the students is ably 
demonstrated by the numerous journeys 
they make to her office to discuss not 
only table manners but conduct on the 
“first date,"’ at the party, the 
movie and the dance 


awn 
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THE LIBRARY CORNER PROVES HELPFUL 


and skills have been forgotten, she in- 
stituted a “Good Manners Program.” 

Her first attempt consisted of ap- 
pointing three teachers to be on lunch 
duty and work with the children. At 
best, this could only be a forced prac- 
tice of good manners. With four hun- 
dred children in the cafeteria at one 
time it proved wholly inadequate and 
another plan was adopted. Conse- 
quently, the children at Madison School 
today enjoy their cafeteria experiences 
and are proud of the program which 
they have put into practice. 


Democratic beginnings 


Mrs. Willson’s first problem was to 
create an interest and, since little had 
been written about teaching good man- 
ners, she had to pioneer the project. The 
student body was consulted to ascertain 
if they believed a good manners pro- 
gram would work. They thot it would. 

It was decided that membership in 
the club should be open to all and kept 
on an entirely voluntary basis. No pen- 
alty would be attached to the pupil 
who chose to remain out of the pro- 
ject. Few declined membership, and no 
ene has left the club. 

As the next step, every child wrote 
his name, section, room teacher and 
the time he ate lunch on a piece of 
paper and placed it in a jar. Each 
morning eight pupils from the eighth 
grade draw as many names from the 
jar and those eight are observed. If 
they practice the rules which have been 
set up they are given an ice cream bar. 

It is the responsibility of each judge 
to meet the pupil he is to observe at the 
time he eats lunch and remain with him 
until he has finished. The judge then 
reports to Mrs. Willson whether the 


one observed has passed the test. The 


pupil observed also reports to Mrs. 
Willson and is informed as to his suc- 
cess in the project. If successful, he also 
is awarded an ice cream bar. 

In addition to the eight pupils who 
are thus observed, a class is chosen for 
observation for two days. The first day 
the boys of the class observe the girls’ 
manners. If the manners have been 
acceptable the girls may draw a ticket 
trom a jar where there is one free ice 
cream ticket. The following day the 
girls observe the boys and follow the 
same procedure. 


Guest table 


Perhaps the high light of the whole 
program is the privilege of sitting at the 
guest table for a week during the school 
year. Four boys and four girls are 
chosen weekly for this honor, but only 
after they have completed certain pre- 
paratory work. The week before it 
comes their turn they read about table 
manners and table conversation from 
recent books on the subject. While 
reading they copy one or two items 
which they think it well to include in a 
bulletin of manners that is being com- 
piled for the school. They also browse 
for ideas which may be used in a con- 
test on original posters and in poems. 

The guest table is neatly appointed, 
colorful with flowers and table mats 
and as nearly like the table at home 
as it is possible to make it. The guests 
are served family style. The children 
experience serving from the master 
plate; the boys assist the girls with 
their wraps and adjust their chairs. 

After their turn at the guest table 
these students become the judges for 
the following week. 

Motion pictures 

Occasionally 


motion pictures are 
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{in Miss MARY ALICE BELL’S Classroom 


WORDS Take On PERSONALITY 


ae ORDS, like people, have perso- 
nality. Some words are harsh; 
others are kind; others are happy and 
gay; still others are very elusive and 
have to be snared before they will stay 
put. When boys and girls became aware 
of this they also became enthusiastic 
and the search was on for words and 
matching pictures. The dictionary came 
out of hiding. The study of words took 
on life for the first time.” These are 
the words of a teacher who had a vision 
of what might be done to make spelling 
techniques more attractive and the 
study of words inviting. 

Because this teacher took the time 
to understand that her pupils are living 
beings which must use both brain and 
body to learn the ways of human life, 
the whole learning process took on an 
air of adventure. In her school room 
the five senses are employed to give 
meaning to even the most abstract. 
Such words as, to, too, two; principal, 
principle ; creak, creek; vail, vale; vein, 
vane, vain; pear, pare; bail, bale are 
ne longer unconquerable to even the 
slowest child of the group. 


It happened this way 
After chancing upon an illustration 





taken in the cafeteria. The pupils 
never know when such pictures are to 
be taken but do know that they will be 
shown in the auditorium. 

No time is taken from the regular 
home room work as there are no lengthy 
assignments in class. A minimum of ob- 
jectives have been set up and only when 
they have become habitual with the 
children wil! the field be enlarged. It is 
hoped that at a later date homemaking 
classes may wish to prepare dishes for 
the guest table. Posters, poems, and 
other items involved in the project may 
naturally integrate with other classes. 
Things have happened 

Through this program, Madison 
School is capitalizing upon many whole- 
some learning activities which had 
hitherto gone unexploited. The burden 
of responsibility for the success of the 
program is carried by the students; its 
success is evident, even at this early 
stage. Not only has lunchroom con- 
duct improved; their increased efforts 
to impress people favorably in other 
situations are noticeable. Here children 
are being given opportunities to prac- 
tice intelligent self-control, the only 
type of discipline consistent with our 
democratic ideals. 
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in her professional reading, Miss Bell, 
went into action. She prepared a chart 
showing by drawings the meanings of 
to, too, and two. She presented a movie 
in which the steps necessary in learning 
to spell were carefully outlined. The 
children in her eighth grade were told 
that they too might make similar 
charts if they desired. Room twelve 
at Franklin School became a workshop. 
The students used tables and desks as 
work tables. Even the floor served in 
time of need. Through it all a spirit of 
helpfulness, cooperation and enthusi- 
asm prevailed. Students brought mag- 
azines in which they found illustrative 
pictures; teachers of other classes co- 


VISUAL MEANINGS 


operated in the search for materials; 
the language arts teachers in the sixth 
and seventh grade made use of the fin- 
ished produtts. The administration was 
generous in supplying inks, colored 
pencils, erasers and the many other 
necessary articles with which to do the 
work. 

Yes, Miss Bell tells us it was noisy 
at times; but that it was fun anyway. 
The children were teaching each other. 
Three basic steps were followed in all 
studies. First: The children selected 
the words. Second, all possible mean- 
ings for all the words in question must 
be thoroughly understood. Third, suit- 
able pictures must be found, or free- 
hand drawings substituted. As an ex- 
ample of the performance of this third 
step we point with interest to the boy 
who selected the words, liar and lyre. 
Failing to find a suitable picture of the 


@ Miss Mary Alice Bell of the Franklin 
School in Mesa created a challenge for 
children to spell. Words became per- 
sonal friends rather than demons in 
the minds of her pupils. We present 
her story here in hope that it may lead 
to broader activities in many class- 


rooms. 





latter words, he proceeded to enlarge 
a sketch which he had found in an en- 
cyclopedia. 

Not an end in itself 


As further motivation, optional 
credit was given in language. Even the 
very slow child could gain something 
besides knowledge, the satisfaction of 
being able to accomplish what others 
accomplished. Some of the children 
were excellent printers and were con- 
sulted by others who needed advice 
concerning the arrangement or kind of 
lettering to be used. Whenever pos- 
sible, the child used his own judgment 
and worked out his own problems. 
Definite improvements in the develop- 
ment of pleasing personalities and good 
character became apparent. The teach- 
er served only as adviser. 

High standards of workmanship be- 
came a must. Pictures were carefully 
selected; lettering was perfected and 
must be of sufficient size to be readable 
from any part of the room. 

Miss Bell has refused to think of the 
project as complete in itself. She has 
used it for further word study. In the 
pursuance of word origins (illustrations 
can now be secured in the form of 
colored slides) * the pupils have learned 
that language is ever-growing and ever- 
changing. They have learned that the 
American language has borrowed from 
the French, the Greek, the Latin, the 
Celtic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Indian, and 
the Spanish. These became steps in 
word building and in the use of prefixes, 
stems and suffixes. Even diacritical 
markings have taken a spot on the stage 
of learning. It is fun to give a word 
new personality by merely changing 
the accent as we do with record when 
we treat it thusly, re-cérd, réc-ord. 

By simply making use of the senses 
of feeling, seeing, smelling, hearing, 
and even tasting, in teaching word 
meanings, this teacher has given to her 
pupils an English language which has 
new life and personality. 
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LICENSE or 


Miss REAH BELLE RITCHIE 
Phoenix Elementary Schools 


LIBERTY? 


of the 
offers a 


fearless answer to a pertinent question... 


ICENSE to follow a whim or cap- 

rice, regardless of the desirability 
of results, shows a lack of Democracy 
in the classroom. Democracy is a policy 
between anarchy, or no rule, and 
autocracy, or rule by one. Just as 
parents are senior members of demo- 
cratic family life, guiding the junior 
members toward a fuller existence, so 
are the teachers senior members help 
ing the pupils to develop a sense of 
responsibility toward society. As long 
as youth remains in the home of its 
elders, the rule never passes entirely 
from the older, guiding hand. 

The philosophy of many teachers has 
been determined by the psychologists 
who propose to define the class-room 
in terms of the child’s needs and desires, 
oftentimes failing to distinguish be- 
tween needs and whims. Consequently, 
much misunderstanding and confusion 
have resulted. In many classrooms all 
restraints have been removed and 
guidance and direction have been 
placed in the immature and untrained 
hands of the more aggressive pupils 
who tend to coerce the others into fol- 
lowing their dictates. 

License in some class-rooms creates 
problems in others. Teachers who can- 
not bring themselves to let down all 
bars find it difficult to maintain a sem- 
blance of law and order in their rooms 
and become more dictatorial than they 
otherwise would be. These are the 
teachers who believe that the school 
exists to help children learn those 
things that will make them better in- 
dividuals. 


Society based on law and order 


Every society must maintain law and 
order, and when too much authority is 
vested in the unskilled hands of the 
pupils unwise and unfair practices fre- 
quently result. Resentment ensues, and 
many pupils must of necessity spend a 
year, sometimes forming un- 
healthy attitudes toward his fellows, the 
school and the teacher. 

Pupils who have the strength of 
character to fight against unfair treat 
ment learn all too well the dirty, po 
litical maneuvers necessary to oust an 
opponent. The more timid, or more 
polite, fall by the wayside in bitterness 
and unhappiness. Their school years be 
come a period of frustration and mal 


more, 
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adjustment. Little learning is accomp- 
lished. One need only listen to the 
parents of these disillusioned children 
to understand the heartbreak caused by 
excessive reliance on the philosophy 
“let the children decide all things and 
do all things by themselves.” 

When the teacher asks “‘What do you 
want to do today?” and the child re- 
sponds “Nothing,” the teacher is on the 
spot. He got what he asked for and 
might as well go home unless he can 
pull something more interesting from 
his bag of tricks. 

Let us look now at the teacher who 
places books and other materials on a 
table and says “You may do what you 
want to today. You may examine these 
materials and find out what you want 
to know.” How many pupils have the 
initiative to proceed? Instead of “‘look- 
ing things up” the pupil will probably 
take things apart. He will soon lose 
interest if answers are not readily 
accessible. 


The place of the teacher. 


The teacher must be a vital part of 
the teaching process. He must be a 


master salesman, presenting his wares 
of knowledge in an attractive manner. 
Oftentimes, he is subtle in his approach, 
so that the pupil feels that he himself 
is the one who is wanting this know- 
ledge that the teacher has “for sale.” 
Teachers might well study salesmanship 
methods so that they could apply the 
psychology of salesmanship to their 
teaching. 


Choosing goals. 


The progressive teacher will present 
ideas so attractively that the pupil will 
develop a conscious desire for finding 
solutions to one or more problems. 

The teacher does not stand idly by 
and watch pupils choose the problems 
that will not reach the goals which he 
wishes them to attain. He so directs 
their thinking that they select the prob- 
lems whose solution he feels to be 
necessary for proper development of 
the individuals in the class. 

This matter of choosing goals is the 
crucial point in the whole situation. It 
is important that both teachers and pu- 
pils keep these questions constantly be- 
fore them: where are we going; why 
are we going to these particular places; 
how are we going to arrive; and how do 
we know when we have arrived? 

Cooperative planning is the only 
answer to these questions. There need 
be no set method for choosing goals. 

Some teachers may use the socio- 
drama method successfully. Two or 
more members of the class dramatize a 
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certain experience. Out of this dis- 
cussion, suggestions for further prob- 
lems and activities will arise. These 
dramas need not be written nor re- 
hearsed, and perhaps only a little dis- 
cussion beforehand will be necessary. 
In some instances the drama may be 
entirely extemporaneous. 

It may be necessary for the teacher 
to direct the pupils toward desired 
goals by asking pertinent questions. 
The manner in which questions are 
formulated will determine the answer. 
Questions which lead to a statement 
of personal preference or whim when 
facts are desired defeat the aim of 
choosing desirable goals. 

When pupils feel that the goals to- 
ward which they are striving ane 
worthy of achievement they will be 
more satisfied in their choice. They 
will be willing to put forth more effort 
to accomplish these goals. 


Learning Self-Direction 


Grading becomes an aid 


In order to check their own progress, 
pupils should have as clear an under- 
standing as possible of what is good or 
poor. By comparing their results with 
various types of results previously 
completed—good, poor, excellent, and 
indifferent—they will be able to rate 
their own achievement. They will un- 
derstand the grade as recorded by the 
teacher. 

Grading now becomes an aid to pro- 
gress. It is not meted out to the pupils 
as a punishment or reward for doing, 
or not doing, what the teacher wanted. 
It becomes a teaching aid and should 
help both the pupil and teacher to speed 
the direction of growth in which the 
pupil is going. It becomes a means to 
an end, and not the end. Teacher and 
pupil work together as a team. The di- 
rection of the group is very firmly and 
definitely in the hands of the teacher 
but minus the dictatorial manner in 
which the teacher decides all things, 
and expects all things accomplished be- 
cause he says so. 

The direction and control of the 
group is so definitely in the hands of 
the teacher that the pupils experience 


(License, page 36) 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 
The AMERICAN WAY 


by 


WILLIAM E. YATES — Arlington, Arizona 


AS Americans, we claim to have the 

greatest system of government in 
the world. We believe this is true, but 
it does not mean that the American 
System cannot be greatly improved. 
The same thing may be said of our 
schools. We stand up and cry out that 
the American School System is the 
greatest in the world; but the crying 
out does not make it so. We are not 
willing to say that American Systems 
cannot be greatly improved. 

We believe that genuine discipline in 
many schools is being greatly neglect- 
ed; and that our schools will never ful- 
fill their true purpose in American 
Democracy until teachers and parents 
unite in bringing into the public schools 
a greater degree of order, system, har- 
mony and self-mastery. 


What is discipline? 


Mr. Webster defines discipline: “To 
develop by instruction and exercise; to 
train in self-control or obedience to 
given standards.” 

Many people have been, and are, 
associating discipline with punishment, 
and punishment only. In order to have 
good discipline in a school there may 
have to be some punishment; but pun- 
ishment does not necessarily mean 
corporal punishment, and in any case, 
any type of punishment should be the 
last resort. All educators agree that 
punishment is the lowest form of mo- 
tivation in learning. No good teacher 
takes pride in, or receives joy in, any 
type of punishment, for discipline 
means “to develop by instruction and 
exercise; to train in self-control or 
obedience to given standards.” 

The word “discipline” seems to have 
dropped out of the vocabulary of many 
of the parents in our American homes, 
as well as from that of many teachers in 
the public schools. It is wholly useless 
to try to have a well-disciplined school 
without the full cooperation of the 
parents in the community. Wherever 
you see a good school, you will find a 
genuine cooperation of parents and the 
administration. 

What is the real purpose of disci- 
pline? In pondering this question it 
becomes necessary to raise another. 
What are the purposes of the school? 
What are we aiming to do for the chil- 
dren who come to us day after day? 


There are many answers to the above 
questions, but all the answers, if true, 
will not differ in their fundamenta! 
meaning. All truth runs in parallel 
lines; one truth never runs counter to 
another. 

It is the business of the school to un- 
fold train, educate and nurture into 
full maturity all the inherent, latent 
powers, and capacities of each pupil 
who attends the school. This is a great 
task; but we must remember that edu- 
cation is the biggest business on this 
terrestrial ball. Nothing else can be 
compared to it. The education of the 
child is not for himself alone, but for 
the child in relation to his fellowman 
in the one world, which is now one com- 
munity. 

In some schools there seems to be 
little authority. Consequently, we find a 
loose, unorganized and disconnected 
arrangement which is worse than no 
system at all. A well-organized school 
will have a central authority. When this 
authority speaks everyone will know 
that what is said or written has mean- 
ing and purpose, and that it is for the 
good of all concerned. 


Why does the school exist? 


The school exists that it might train 
each and every pupil to think scien- 
tifically, independently and universally. 
We are failing, in large measure, to de- 
velop clear scientific thinkers. We are 
graduating thousands of boys and girls 
from the high schools in America with 
scarcely any ability to think for them- 
selves, with no real purpose in life, no 
understanding of true social relations, 
and without the slightest notion of life’s 
destiny. We stoutly maintain that the 
iack of real discipline in our public 
schools is a major cause of the above 
sad state of affairs. The question is 
whether we will awake to a deep sense 
of our responsibility before it is too 
late. 

If I am a truly educated, a truly cul- 
tured person, there is just one race on 
the Earth, the human race. Each mem- 
ber is my brother. There is only one 
community on Earth; and I am a mem- 
ber of that community. 

At this point we can imagine some- 
ene saying: “What has this to do with 
discipline?” We reply that it is a vital 


(American Schools, page 30) 
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Take geography out of the 
primary school, advises this 
eminent geographer. Rebuild 
the curriculum from elemen- 
tary thru 
around a core of geographic 


school college 
relationships, understandings, 
and values. This may be the 
cheapest way to avoid global 
catastrophe. 


Strategy of men, 
resources on earth. 


space and 


EDUCATION In A GEOGRAPHIC WORLD 


GEORGE T. RENNER -- Teachers College, Columbia University 


NLESS the peoples of the earth 
succeed in building a world gov- 
ernment within the next decade or so, 
civilization is very probably doomed. 


Education races with catastrophe 


That we are not qualified for world 
citizenship is evidenced by the fact 
that we are drifting toward atomic 
warfare faster than toward world 
government. The only instrument lead- 
ing toward world unity rather than 
world war is education. 

What kind of education is needed? 
When that question is asked, a hubbub 
of argument is created by those with 
vested interests in the existing educa- 
tional curriculum. 

Although we live in a geographical 
world, one would never know it by 
examining American or Canadian cur- 
ricula. These two countries are so gi- 
gantic in area, are so full of unde- 
veloped resources, and have been so 
relatively empty of population, that 
men therein have been indifferent to 
the outside world. Their energies were 
absorbed by internal affairs, but even 
so, natural appeared so 
limitless that almost no attention was 
paid to ecological or geographical 


resources 
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(man-related-to-environment) matters. 
Because they were involved in building 
a new pattern of institutions in a new 
land, men made the natural mistake of 
thinking that institutional and topical 
rather than geographical approaches to 
social study, yield basic insights into 
human society. 


Geography for war 


Hardly had the smoke cleared away 
at Pearl Harbor before a geographer 
was asked to head up the invasion 
planning seminar of the Army General 
Staff. The President had meanwhile 
appointed another geographer to a 
committee of three set up to act as a 
steering committee in formulating the 
nation’s foreign policy. Soon nearly 
every qualified geographer in the Uni- 
ted States was put to work in some 
aspect of federal war service. The 
Army arranged with colleges and uni- 
versities to give specialized training 
courses to thousands of men in military 
service, and demanded a rather heavy 
emphasis upon geography in these 
courses. One Chicago newspaper said, 
“And were the faces of the college pres- 
idents red! Many of them found they 
had no... geography (professors) on 


their faculties.” 

Did we as a nation learn from this 
wartime experience? Apparently not. 
It seems never to have occurred to 
many college presidents that a subject 
which proved to be requisite for win- 
ning the war, was equally fundamental 
in peacetime. 

Perhaps this was the result of failure 
on the part of most of these college 
presidents to comprehend the nature 
of geography. They observed that, as 
a result of war experiences, the Ameri- 
can people had learned scores of place 
names such as Tulagi, Yap, Velikiye 
Luki, Anzio, and Wupperthal, and had 
accumulated a mass of verbal sophistry 
about oranges in Algeria, oil in Iran, 
and heavy rainfall in Assam, where- 
upon they jumped to the erroneous 
conclusion that the people 
were now well informed geographically. 
The War Department made the same 
mistake. It learned about Mackinder’s 
“Heartland” theory, that the Aleutians 
were American and not Japanese is- 
lands, that Singapore could be captured 
from the rear, and that invading Italy 
did not lead on into central Europe, 
whereupon it concluded that it posses- 
sed the full substance of 


American 


geography. 
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This kind of empirically learned facts 
is geographical material in one sense, 
but it is at best one-use knowledge. It 
can be derived through experience but 
it bears no relation to our being pre- 
pared for, or winning, the next war. It 
does not lead to geographical think- 
ing. Indeed, by the time it is learned 
by the public, it has ceased to have any 
strategic value. As a result of this 
fundamentally wrong assumption, the 
nation’s service academies today go 
right ahead teaching military history 
(including the Battle of Trafalgar and 
the cavalry campaigns of Stonewall 
Jackson) but leave the teaching of 
military geography until after the next 
war gets underway. This practically 
guarantees that our military leaders, 
as well as our political leaders and the 
public at large, will enter the next war 
as geographically uninformed as we 
were in 1941. This, of course, further 
implies that we as a nation will have to 
rely upon winning future wars at the 
tactical rather than the strategic level. 
We will simply repeat, in a new setting, 
all the mistakes which Admiral Yarnell 
and General Billy Mitchell warned 


about several decades ago. 


Geography for diplomacy 


Our lack of geographic education 
promises to make us as inept in diplo- 
macy as in matters of war. To many of 
our leaders, as well as to our populace 
in general, all territorial moves of 
ether nations look like aggression; all 
American moves look defensive. Lack- 
ing knowledge of political and historica’ 
geography, our people seem unable to 
distinguish between a nation’s theft of 
territory and that nation’s repossession 
of territory formerly stolen from it. 
Lacking knowledge of economic geogra- 
phy, they think that when our nation 
gets petroleum it is “development,” 
when another country gets that same 
resource, it is “looting.” Lacking 
knowledge of social geography, they 
believe that dictatorships unfriendly to 
us are a threat to world peace, but they 
condone lending money to dictatorships 
friendly to us so that these latter can 
stay in power. This renders us likely 
to make the wrong moves in inter- 
national relationships and means that a 
large portion of our populace must rely 
upon the press to be told the meaning 
of current world affairs. This wide- 
spread geographic illiteracy renders 
the majority of the American people 
extremely vulnerable to 
propaganda. 


organized 


Geography for peace 


If the recent world war taught us 
any lesson, it is that geographical edu- 
cation is absolutely essential in war- 
time. Most educators, however, are now 
refusing to face the fact that it is 
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even more essential for peace. If we 
ever have world peace, it will be be- 
cause we have educated our people to 
understand better the other peoples of 
the earth. The kind of education now 
in vogue has not succeeded in making 
people tolerant enough to be able to 
live in the modern world. Tolerance 
is not produced by exhorting a man to 
be tolerant, or to adhere to abstract 
principles. It is produced by teaching 
him such things about other people as 
will make him feel it unnecessary to 
tight them. When a man comes up 
against the fact that other men do not 
believe in things which he had sup- 
posed were universally believed, that 
they do not define familiar terms in the 
way he does, and that they are com- 
peting for things wanted by himself, 
he is going to be fearful and angry; 
unless of course he has been taught 
the things about other men that will 
make their actions appear reasonable. 
How can Americans be rational in judg- 
ing their own nation’s behavior in the 
world community, or understand the 
xetions of other peoples, when the re- 
lationships of these peoples to their 
various environments are unknown to 
them—unknown because they have not 
keen taught the social science of 
geography which treats of such things. 

If we ever have world peace, it will 
be because we have educated our citi- 
zens to understand the other peoples 
of this planet. 


Educational reorientation 


This 
reorient 


had better 
and put it 


implies that we 
our education 


A Man Sized Job 


on a geographical foundation in keep- 
ing with the needs of a geographical 
world. We should take geography out 
of the primary school and cease re- 
garding it as a baby subject. At about 
the fourth grade level we should teach 
youngsters the geography of the local 
area, so that we will not continue to 
deface nature, build slums, and live in 
unplanned communities. In the fifth 





No situation, social problem, or cur- 
rent event can be adequately under- 
stood apart from the natural en- 
in which it 
to think 


geographically if we wish to solve 


vironmental setting 


occurs. We must learn 
our problems, not just look at the 


past. 











grade, we should introduce our chil- 
dren to the globe and the global world. 
In the sixth grade, let us teach them 
about our nations—the U.S.A. and 
Canada—and introduce them to the 
phenomena of regionalism and geogra- 
phic adjustment. Let us see to it that 
we teach them in such a way that they 
will not destroy their soils, pollute their 
waters, slaughter their forests, despoil 
their grasslands, exterminate their 
wildlife, over-exploit their minerals, 
and regard people in other than their 
own country as “foreigners.” 

In the three junior high school years, 
let us teach our adolescents about other 
peoples, other lands, other patterns and 
problems of living, and other ways of 
thinking. It will take all of these years 
to saturate the child with the idea that 
no group or race of people on earth is 
unreasonable in the light of its own 
environment; that every climate and 
landscape is natural; and that every 
pattern of life is as logical as every 
other one. 

In the senior high school years, let 
us examine the economic geography of 
the world’s business and trade. Let us 
reveal economic and political im- 
perialism for what it is—something 
partly good and partly bad—all of it 
fraught with problems which must be 
solved before world government or even 
global peace becomes a possibility. Let 
us present the youth with an introduc- 
tion to the historical geography of his 
own nation. And, finally, let us teach 
him some simple geopolitics of de- 
mocracy, or what Griffith Taylor, the 
Canadian geographer, calls ‘“Geo- 
pacifics.” At the college level, let us 
re-examine our selection of geographi- 
cal materials and rescrutinize the role 
and rank which most institutions of 
higher learning now accord geography. 
Then, let us rebuild our program 
accordingly. 

The education we are now provid- 
ing is not moving men toward world 
peace, nor is it fitting them for world 
citizenship. This is a geographical world 
in which there are few historical prece- 
dents for what has been happening, and 
will continue to happen to us. To go on 
trying to understand either the present 
or the future by looking at the past 
through the eyes of history is a luxury 
which we can ill afford. 
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The SOVIET SYSTEM 
of MIND CONTROL 


GEORGE 8S. COUNTS 


Teachers College -- Columbia University 


eed leaders boast every hour of 
of the day about their “grandiose 
achievements” in economy, govern- 
ment, culture, foreign affairs, war, and 
revolution. Ofttimes their claims in 
these fields are dubious, to say the 
least. Yet they have to their credit one 
truly staggering “achievement” about 
which they say nothing—their all-em- 
bracing system of mind control. 

This system is the product of genius. 
It is the most comprehensive thing of 
i‘s kind in history, surpassing im- 
measurably its predecessor under the 
tsar. Also it is much more fully per- 
fected than its rival, imitator, and 
teacher under Mussolini and Hitler. 
Employing all of the resources of 
science, of mechanical invention, of 
medicine and psychology, it is able to 
attain power and reach heights which 
dwarf the efforts of earlier despotisms. 

The Soviet system embraces all of 
the organized processes and agencies 
for the molding of the minds of both 
young and old—organizations of every 
aescription, of children and youth, of 
industrial workers, collective farmers, 
technicians, and intellectuals —- the 
school, the press, the radio, the moving 
picture, and the circus—literature, mu- 
sic, painting, and science. All of these 
processes and agencies are forged into 
one mighty instrument to serve the 
purposes, domestic and foreign, of the 
Soviet dictatorship. 


Education is a weapon 


The governing principle of the sys- 
tem was once stated with blunt clarity 
by Stalin himself. “Education,” he said 
to H. G. Wells, “is a weapon whose 
effect depends on who holds it in his 
hands and at whom it is aimed.” This 
principle has been applied literally to 
the entire cultural aparatus. Every 
cultural institution is regarded as a 
weapon and every member of the in- 
tellectual class as a soldier in “‘a most 
ferocious struggle between two systems, 
between two world outlooks, between 
two conceptions of the future of man- 
kind (which) has been, is being, and 
will be waged in the world.” 

This vast system is directed by the 
All-Union Communist Party of five 
million members. But the American 
citizens should never make the mistake 
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of thinking of this strange organiza- 
tion as resembling in the slightest a 
political party in a democratic state. It 
is in fact a political army, with its high 
command, its officers, and its common 
soldiers. Goals, strategy, and tactics are 
formulated by the high command, the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. 


*From an address delivered before the 
National Council For The Social Studies 
in Baltimore, November 24-26, 1949. 


When the high command changes its 
policy the aim of the battery of cultural 
weapons is redirected and brought to 
bear on the enemy or enemies indi- 
cated. The way in which this is done 
was revealed fully following the close 
of the war. 


The ideological attack. 


For reasons that cannot be developed 
here the Soviet leaders decided early 
in 1945 to launch a powerful ideologi- 
cal attack on the West and particularly 
on America. The opening gun was fired 
in a speech by Stalin on February 9, 
1946. This was followed on August 14 
by a resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party which was directed 
at literary writers and journals. In the 
course of the next two years similar 
resolutions were issued in the field of 
the drama, the cinema, music, science, 
and humor. Known collectively in the 
Soviet Union as the “resolutions of 
ideology,” they all carried two em- 
phases—the glorification of everything 
Soviet and the denunciation of every- 
thing “‘Western or burgeois.” 

The response to a resolution of the 
Central Committee has now become 
completely stereotyped. An All-Union 
meeting of the intellectuals immediately 
involved is called within a few days. 
The meeting is opened with a speech 
by a high Party member who interprets 
the resolution in the bluntest language, 
in the language now made familiar in 
the West by the speeches of Molotov 
end Vishinsky. Thereafter those re- 
sponsible directly or indirectly for the 
“dreadful” state of affairs defined in 
the resolution eagerly confess their 
sins, accept their punishments, and 
promise to mend their ways. Then a 
resolution is passed unanimously 
accepting without qualification the 


censure of the Party and proposing 
measures to correct the evils set forth. 
Finally a letter is addressed to Stalin 
in language that can be duplicated only 
in religious ceremonial. As “our dear 
father and teacher” he is saluted with 
“flaming greetings,” thanked for his 
“loving care,” and is assured of the 
absolute loyalty of everybody involved. 
The letter closes with “long live our 
powerful socialist Motherland,” “long 
live the Party of Lenin and Stalin, the 
inspirer and organizer of our victories, 
“long live the greatest scholar of our 
epoch,” the “coryphaeus of progressive 
science,” or some other equally ex- 
thavagant and worshipful designation, 
“Comrade Stalin.” 

This whole process is then repeated 
in each of the Union Republics and in 
cities throughout the land. Also groups 
of intellectuals, not directly involved 
in the resolution but seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall, meet, pass their 
resolutions, and send their letters to 
Stalin. 

Needless to say, when the Central 
Committee of the Party speaks, its 
pronouncements receive not the light- 
est word of public criticism through- 
out the length and breadth of the Soviet 
Union. There are no critical editorials 
in the press, no mass protests, no 
picketing of Party headquarters, no 
challenges from voluntary organiza- 
tions. To be sure, the press sometimes 
publishes columns of “response from 
the people.” But every one of these 
communications supports, often in 
hysterical tones, the position of the 
Central Committee. The individual 
attacked by the Party, whether writer, 
artist, scholar, or scientist, must feel 
terribly lonely and forsaken. It is little 
wonder that only the most courageous 
refuse to “bow down to the ground” 
before the dictatorship. 





























“My pupils are the smartest children in the 
school . . . end that’s not just my opinion . . . 
it's their!" 
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For 


Summer College 


on School 1950 


JUNE 12 to JULY 15 and JULY 17 to AUG. 19 





AIR CONDITIONING 


The University’s General Library 
now is completely air conditioned. 
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Announcements of Summer School are reminders of 
Graduate Study for advanced degrees, and Administra- 
tive and Secondary Certificates in the making... and 
for 1950 high school graduates, the chance to accelerate 
their college study by an early start at regular college 
coursework. 


Subjects are offered in 33 departments for this summer. 
There are eight entirely new courses in anthropology, 
business administration, entomology, political science, 
and physical education. A dozen other regular college 
courses have been added to the 1950 Summer School 
curriculum. 


A complete revision of guidance courses has been made. 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 


— | 


tan 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has made Coke part of the community 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 
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YOURS... 
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The coupon below is for your conveni- 

ence in ordering several different items. >. 
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38. TEACHER’S KIT FOR A STUDY 
OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTA- 


TION, Fourth edition revised, onl, 
1950. Includes a set of 57 large 5 Wt 

pictures; a booklet entitled “The 

Stories Behind the Pictures,” giv- 

ing in simple and direct language g 


descriptions of each picture; and, 
by HOUBIGANT 


a “Teacher’s Manual” which sug- 
gests’ study outlines and source ma- 
terial. One to a teacher. Not avail- 
able in classroom quantities. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

. “Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 
pedia” may be used in any grade 
for one, two or three lessons. It is 
accompanied by short and simple 
exercises copies of which may be 
secured for each child. (F. E. 
Compton) 

. “73 Teaching Films Designed for 
the Primary Grades”: a list of 73 
primary grade films on Children of 
Other Lands, the World They Live 
In, Animals and Nature and Health 
is available from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. 

. “What Shall We Teach About Nu- 
clear Fission in High School Chem- 
istry” is a 15-page booklet written 
by Bernard Jaffe. Concrete sug- 
gestions are made which will be 
valuable to all science teachers but 


; PERFUME $3.75 
more specifically to teachers of 
chemistry. (Silver Burdett Com- DUSTING POWDER $1.50 


pany) 
. The Amazing Story of 16 mm EAU DE TOILETTE $3.00 


Sound Motion Pictures tells simply 
and graphically how sound movies 


aos i no ; This fine perfume has been a favorite for 
are made; how the illusion of mo- MA " 
tion is created; how sound is re- many generations! Now for the FIRST time 
corded on film; how sound is re- (and just in time for Easter giving, too) you can 
produced from film. This 15-page get the small size “Little Original” Le P f 
booklet will be useful to teachers 

of science as well as to all users of Ideal Parfum for only $3.75... or the new Ideal 
audio-visual education equipment. Dusting powder for $1.50...or the matching 
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pratense aes Eau de Toilette for $3.00 (all plus tax). 
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APACHE 


Columbus School—McNayy 
Klagetoh School 


Maverick School—Eagar 
Round Valley High School 


St. Johns Elementary School, No. 11. 


COCHISE 


Central School—Bisbee 
Lincoln School—Bisbee 

A Avenue School—Douglas 
Douglas Junior High School 
Fifth Street School—Douglas 
Forrest School 

Naco School 

Pomerene School 


COCONINO 


Cc Acc dati 





School 
Chevalon Butte School 


Flagstaff Public Schools 
Dunbar 
Emerson 
Flagstati Junior High School 
Sedona School 


“Grand Canyon School 


FREDONIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Fredonia Elementary School 
Fredonia High School 


GILA 
Globe Public Schools 
Dunbar School 
Hill Street School 














Packard School 
Thomas Jefferson School—Miami 


PAYSON SCHOOL 


GRAHAM 


Ward A. Bidg., Safford Elem. Schools. 


GREENLEE 
Liem School—Clifton 


MARICOPA 
Aguila School 


ALHAMBRA SCHOOLS 
Alhambra School 
Westwood School 


Arlington School 

**Balsz School 
Cave Creek School 
Chandler Grammar School 
Fowler School 
Glendale Union High School 
Higley School 
Kyrene School 

**Madison School 


MESA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Alma School 
**Franklin School 
**Irving School 

Lehi School 

Jordan School 
**Lincoln School 

Mesa High School 
**Webster School 
**Washington School 


Longview School 


Osborn School No. 1 


PALO VERDE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Phoenix Elementary Schools 
Adams School 
Capitol School 
**Emerson School 
**Grand Avenue School 
Grant School 
**Jackson School 
**Abraham Lincoln School 
Longfellow School 
**Lowell School 
**McKinley School 
Monroe School 
Stevenson School 
**Washington School 
**Whittier School 


Phoenix High Schools 
Carver High School 
**North Phoenix High School 


Soh Leke Acc Anti 





School 





Scottsdale Elementary School 


Sentinel School 


Tempe Public Schools 
Eighth Street School 
Ira D. Payne Training School 


Theba School 


WILSON SCHOOLS 
Skiff School 
Twentieth Street School 
Wilson School 
Wilson Ward School 


* Schools starred with one asterisk have 
membrship. 


**Schools starred with two asterisks have 
membership. 
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MOHAVE COUNTY 


Hackberry School 
Nalentine School 


NAVAJO 


Burton Schoo! 
Holbrook Elementary School 
Joseph City School 
Kayenta School 
**Pinetop School 
Show Low School 
Snowflake Elementary School 
Whiteriver School 


WINSLOW SCHOOLS 
Jefferson School 
**Lincoln School 
Roosevelt School 
Washington School 
*Wilson School 
Winslow Junior-Senior High School 


PIMA 


AMPHITHEATER SCHOOLS 
Amphitheater El tary School 
Amphitheater High Schoo! 
Helen B. Keeling School 
Wetmore School 





Continental School 
Flowing Wells School 
**Fort Lowell School 
Indian Oasis School 
**Laguna School 
Sahuarita School 


San Fernando School 
Santa Margarita School 


**Three Points School 


Tucson Public Schools 
Blenman School 
**Carrillo School 
Catalina Jr. High School 
**Davis School 
Davis-Monthan School 
Dunbar Elementary School 
Dunbar Jr. High School 
**El Rio School 
**Menlo Park School 
Miles School 
**Mission View School 
**Ochoa School 
Richey School 
Roosevelt School 


**Roskruge Elementary School 


**Sam Hughes School 

Safford Elementary School 
**University Heights School 
**Wakefield Junior High School 


PINAL 


Casa Grande Union High School 


PICACHO SCHOOLS 
William Huey School—Stanfield 


SANTA CRUZ 


Amado School 
Calabases School 
Lochiel School 


sted five successive years of 100% professional 


pleted six or more years of 100% professional 


DING A UNITED PROFESSION 
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**Patagonia El tary School 
Santa Cruz School 
Sonoita School 
Tubac School 


YAVAPAI 


ASHFORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Ashfork Elementary School 
Ashfork High School 


“Camp Verde Elementary School 
Congress School 

Cottonwood Elementary School 
Crown King School 

Humboldt School 


**JEROME PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Clark Street School 
Intermediate School 
jerome High School 

Kirkland School 

MAYER SCHOOLS 

Prescott Public Schools 

**Lincoln School 

**Prescott Junior High School 
Prescott Senior High School 

**Washington School 





| El Y School 


Aztec School 
Crane School 
Wenden School 
Mesa School—Yuma 
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Only 8 graduate schools for social 
work exist in the entire South. These 
The 


South needs at least 1,000 social work- 


graduate 225 persons a year. 


ers merely to refill vacancies created 


by turnover. 


ARIZONA SCIENCE 
During their sectional meetings which 
were held at the time of the AEA Con- 
vention the Arizona Science Teachers 





40! West 


Van Buren 


Formerly Phoenix Motor Co. 


TEACHERS 








RECOMMEND 


made the following recommendations 
relative to the teaching of science in 
the high schools thruout the state: 
Biology. Ralph Dixon of Phoenix Union 
High School, chairman. 


1. The recommended 
Biology be 28. 


class size for 


2. In the schools where it is desirable 
to offer a course in health, such a 
course should be given separately 
from biology and* by teachers 
specifically trained in that field. 


3. Biology courses should contain, in 
their natural perspective, those 
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standard topics dealing with 
health, hygiene and sex education. 

4. The motion picture should be con- 
sidered as another effective meth- 
od of visual aid instruction. 


Physics. Gilbert Mills of Phoenix Col- 
lege, chairman. 

1. Enrolment in Physics classes in 
Arizona High Schools should be 
increased substantially. Washington at First Street 

2. Colleges are complaining that stu- 
dents planning to specialize in 
physical science fields are un- 
prepared. 

. In an atomic age when military 
security is highly important, the 
high schools relegate to the back- 
ground the most important course 
in this field. 

. Class size and teacher load should 
be such as to insure good instruc- 
tion. 

5. Physics teachers would like to 
have their sectional meeting on 
Friday of the 1950 AEA conven- 
tion. 


Chemistry. F. V. Brown of North Phoe- 
nix High School, chairman. 

1. Enrolment in chemistry classes in 
Arizona High Schools should be 
increased substantially. 

2. Colleges complain that students 
planning to specialize in technical 
fields fail to take chemistry in 
high school. 

3. Hospitals complain that girls en- 
tering the field of nurses training 
often fail to take high school 
chemistry. 

. A knowledge of chemistry is im- 
portant to supervisors in a large 
number of trades such as: beau- 
ticians, painting, dairying, etc. 

5. Chemistry is the foundation of 
the atomic age. At no time in 
our time in our history has na- 
tional safety been so dependent 
on leadership in the technical 
fields of chemistry and physics. 
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Town and Country Shop 


“This explains how junior learned the 
multiplication tables in three weeks!” 
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* Super-strong, yet sleek and graceful, their modern, streamlined exterior 
delights the eye and makes the owner proud. Newly designed, sturdy, out- 
side applied impact and passenger guard rails emphasize the flowing lines. 
The sturdy channel steel bumper harmoniously finishes off the design, and 
protects the body from accident. 


The Wayne Works—Richmond, Ind. 


ALLISON STEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Arizona Distributor 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 














BE THRIFTY, BGORRA 


... be pennywise!:« 


Remember folks, a penny buys a lot of 
electricity. 
l¢ worth purchases power to — 

@ Brew 20 cups of coffee 

@ Toast 40 slices of bread 

@ Light 150-watt lamp 2 hours 

@ Cook meal for 1 person 

@ Iron 20 table napkins 

@ Run electric clock 1 week 


TODAY ... the average family gets twice 
as much electricity for its money as it did 20 
years ago. 


*Pigures based on average residential rate of 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 


MMe ARIZONA EDISON 


he <_ 
“Dependable Utilities At Low Cost” 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The National Convention of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, national honorary so- 
rority for women teachers, will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, August 6 to 13, 1950. 
The Baker and Adolphus Hotels have 
been reserved for the convention. 


Freedoms Foundation announces that 
an Awards Program will be undertaken 
for American School systems in 1950. 
$50,000 has already been set aside for 
the program which will be open to all 
of the public, private and parochial 
school systems in the nation. Any pro- 
gram undertaken in the classroom of 
an American school and aimed at teach- 
ing the students the fundamental free- 
doms of the American Way of Life will 
be eligible. All grades from kindergar- 
ten thru high school may participate. 
Entry blanks are being mailed to 
school and Kiwanis International is 
cooperating by requesting its local club 
presidents to make personal distribu- 
tion of the entry documents. 


Standard Oil Company of California 
has announced renewal of its program 
of scholarships at nine public universi- 
ties. Undergraduate awards are avail- 
able at the universities of Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Neva- 
da, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 


A series of nine radio scripts for use 
by affiliated associations is now avail- 
able from the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. These 15-minute 
dramatizations are designed to acquaint 
the public with the aims, problems and 
achievements of the nation’s schools. 


The School Board Member in Action 


(Announcements, page 39) 


MeGrow PRINTERY 


PRINTING - ENGRAVING 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SCHOOL WORK 


Phone 4-4768 


601 East Adams Street 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 














The films 


that took 20 


years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers 
(1V2 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Cireus Day in Our Town 


Gas for Home and Industry 
(1¥ reels) 


Life of a Plant 


(Color) 


Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 

That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 

Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pionzering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 

More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
sisting on time-tested EBFilms ... to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm with absolute 
confidence. 


The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 
Your EBFilms Representative : 


Frank Dickinson of The Movie Center 
Phoenix, Arizona 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


NEW YORK + LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS « PASADENA 
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Our Profession - - Youth’s Advocate ? 


(From page 9) 


There is no sure way of relating 
school population to general popula- 
tion, but it is certain that in some ratio 
the number of potential school children 
increases as the general population in- 
creases. Therefore, you will need to 
remember that the analyses which fol 
low are based on figures unadjusted to 
an increase of fifty percent in our pop- 
ulation during the period these children 
were in school. Moreover, inasmuch as 
certain peculiarities involved in the 
reporting of “first grade” enrollment 
make that figure difficult to interpret, I 
have used the second grade enrollment 
figure as the base. 


A dismal picture 


The figures show that at least 2619 
of these second-graders dropped out of 
school sometime between the time they 
entered that grade and the time they 
should have entered the eighth grade, 
that at least 3178 dropped out before 
they entered high school, and that at 
least 6595 dropped out before they 
were graduated from high school. Or 
let’s look at the record in terms of 
percentages. Only 77% of those who 
were in the second grade in the school 


year 1938-39 reached the eighth grade 
in the school year 1944-45; only 72% 
of these second graders ever entered 
high school; and only 42% of them ever 
graduated from high school. (The real 
picture, of course, is even more disma! 
than this. Suppose we assume that if 
a population of 500,000 produces 4674 
high school graduates, a population of 
750,000 should produce 6975. If this 
assumption is sound it may be that only 
28% of those who enter the second 
grade in Arizona graduate from high 
school. That is to say, 72% leave school 
for one reason or another before they 
graduate from high school.) These 
statistics have made it impossible for 
me to continue holding the picture I 
had been carrying in my mind of the 
role of education in Arizona—that all 
children (or almost all children) go to 
school. Perhaps they will modify the 
picture you have been carrying around 
in your mind. 

Not the least of the implications of 
these data is the fact that were we to 
create those conditions which would 
keep essentially one hundred percent 
of Arizona children in school, say until 
they complete twelve years of school- 


ing, our present concern with the over- 
crowding of school plants and with 
the shortage of qualified teachers would 
look like haleyon times indeed. But 
I submit—in spite of the somewhat 
terrifying prospect—it is the duty of 
our profession to aim at securing just 
that, one hundred percent school at- 
tendance by all Arizona children and 
all Arizona youth. 


Uneducated citizenry a social liability 


As I said before, it is obvious that 
an uneducated citizenry is a_ social 
liability far, far more costly than the 
investment in good schools to accom- 
modate all youth could possibly be. 
Therefore, it is my suggestion that we 
should study certain hypotheses which 
might lead to an understanding of why 
it is that we lose at least six-and pos- 
sibly seven out of ten of our youth 
before they have finished what we all 
have come to consider a minimum pe- 
riod of public schooling, the 12th year. 

The first hypothesis is that there may 
be something wrong with our attend- 
ance laws or with their enforcement. 
The investigation of this situation I am 
sure will provide us with the informa- 
tion which will enable us to approach 
the problem of lifting the school-leaving 
age in Arizona by legal means to a 
point comparable with that of other 
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progressive states. 

The second hypothesis is that our 
free public schools may be too expen- 
sive for many families. I remember 
years ago that Dr. Harold Clark faced 
a large summer session audience and 
declared that he was about to prove 
that orchids are free. He then sug- 
gested that if we were to board a ship 
and sail to Sumatra and then if we were 
to trek into the interior, we would 
eventually reach an area where orchids 
grew wild, and could be had for the 
picking. And in this way, he said, our 
public schools are free. They are free, 
provided that a student is in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of them. Some 
schools I know of are free provided 
the student has enough money to pay 
for books, laboratory fees, lunches, 
dances, football games, basketball 
games, baseball games, plays, musical 
concert, bus fares, special assemblies, 
school movies, club dues, picnics, club 
pins, parties, clothes for special events, 
English fees, the school paper, a gift 
for the teacher, the school annual, and, 
of course, an adequate contribution to 
charity. 

The third hypothesis is that we do 
not have adequate public facilities to 
take care of the exceptional child, that 
children who are variants beyond a 
certain tolerance tend to drift away 
from school. 

The fourth hypothesis is that our 
curriculum is not meeting the needs of 
a large percentage of our children and 
youth. Without question our most fun- 
damental professional problem is that 
of identifying, understanding, and 
serving the needs of individual children. 
In spite of good progress—especially in 
the lower grades—in this direction we 
are still much in the position of the 
man who, starting out from Phoenix 
for New York City, has reached Albu- 
querque. 

What a wonderful thing it would be 
if we in Arizona could enforce a good 
school attendance law, provide really 
free public schools, build facilities for 
the exceptional child who cannot take 
advantage of the regular public school, 
and so individualize our school instruc- 
tion that a majority of our youth would 
not find the school experience so alien, 
so boring, or even so terrifying that 
they leave us before the end of the 
12th year. Rather they would find 
school so congenial, so stimulating, and 
so rewarding that public education of 
all Arizona children and youth would 
become a fact. Then the picture in our 
minds of the universality of public edu- 
cation could become a reality. Then we 
could hold high our heads and say to 
all the world we, we are youth’s advo- 
cate. 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling —more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 


expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 
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listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


(From page 15) 


and dynamic part of good discipline. 
Good discipline helps create an atmos- 
phere in a school in which the highest 
type of education takes place. As a 
result of poor discipline, or none at all, 
many of the smaller schools are divided 
into opposing groups pitted against 
each other throughout the school year. 
Teachers, as well as pupils, are guilty 
of contributing to factions in school 
and community. If there is proper disci- 
pline within the school such conditions 
cannot exist. Rather, you will find a 
well-planned program in which pupils 
and teachers are working in perfect 
harmony for the welfare of all. 

Good discipline means that there is 
created, by proper discipline, a fine 
school spirit and an atmosphere in 
which it is easy for the pupils and 
teachers to live and learn. 

As teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators, we should be willing to face 
facts, and it is truth that we need 
above everything else. In many schools 
there is much unnecessary confusion 
which tends to destroy the very purpose 
for which the school exists. In such 
schools very little learning takes place, 
because learning cannot go on in the 
midst of confusion. Order is Heaven’s 
first law, and it should be the first law 
of the public schools as well. 

To be sure, the child should be led 
into a wide variety of experiences, and 
this is just where our argument for 
good discipline comes in. But what kind 
of experiences would you be willing 
for your children to have? Is there such 
a thing as right or wrong for children 
on the playground, in the class-room, 
and in their social relations? 

We, as teachers of youth, have failed 
in that we have not made it clear to 
our pupils just what the school is for, 
and what it is supposed to do. We have 
failed to interpret our schools to pupils 
and community. 


What is the power of discipline? 


Good discipline will make it clear to 
all pupils that school business is serious 
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Washington Street at First Avenue 
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business. This does not mean that chil- 
dren should not have fun at school. The ° ° ° 
time that a child spends at school should New lalelay Solar in Teaching Fver 
be the very happiest period in all his Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 

life. However, fun should be of whole- 
some and constructive nature. The 

school is where the child is prepared ma @ 
for the highest possible service to hu- . 

manity. Too many children think that 
they come to school to play; and that . 

work and study are entirely foreign to 4 . an 
the school. They are not to blame for 
this unfortunate situation. They have 
been told that the public school is a - L ° s t 
playhouse, and in many cases it is all as er 
too true. The author is a great believer { 

in play; in wholesome, constructive, 


well-organized and_ well-disciplined 1 J tree ? 
play; but he believes that we will do : ° 
better in building a finer Democracy if ; 
we mix a little work in the process. ; 
In a well-disciplined school the child . Easter Bunny says 
will have an opportunity to learn that . 
life, human life on this Earth, is the 
most sacred thing that God has created. 
He will never get a true perspective of 
life in a school or home which is charac- 
terized by noise and confusion. There You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
is much of this to be found in the so- basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
called progressive schools. The only See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red) cut 
trouble with such schools is that they out own hand-drawn tulips. 
ere SS y ac ‘: Slee ox) <= Pr}, H Hy 
forward ne backward instead f | Your paper tulips should be 254 in. |" sagiee Ou Fen Doe rnmac 
Good discipline in the public school tall x 24 wide; green stem, 2 in. hole 6 in. at other 
will arouse the child to a personal inter- and leaves, 2 in. long x 34 in. wide. ond. Put lige lightiy to 


. A . . ° _ A smaller hole and blow 
est in himself, and a true interest in Affix stem and leaves to tulip with ever vo carefully and 


it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 








self-discipline. He will begin to realize sticky tape. . slowly so as not to 


that life has meaning and purpose; ; P crack shell. 
that it is not all “having a good time.” Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint Hew to affix loops to 
The finest and best people in the world or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- the shells—Turn egg 
still need to practice a certain amount | terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape shell on its side and 
of self-discipline. and string or ribbon make loop for now with ey 
: . : . = y . t 

The wise educator will recognize that hanging on tree. See how at right. psicee athe eo opel you will crack it) 
true discipline is a means to an end; , me Se stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
that it is a vital part of a school pro- But before coloring shells, remember ton loop fastened underneath as shown, 
gram. Our failure in the matter of dis- each egg must be “blown out” in right. Loop 4 inches. 
cipline answers, in part, for the poor order to have shells hang lightly For o base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 
readers and spellers, the poor thinkers without weight like Christmas Tree poe eon se ebay if small, a 

P aS . ° r candy easter eggs. 
and writers, the poor citizens that we ornaments. See how at right. r no 
are graduating from our high schools 
year after year. When true discipline We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
finds its rightful place in the public as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
schools of America, the whole tone and WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
quality - - segs ey be _— The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
7° re she av ¢ , * . . 
improved, and we shall have a higner helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and finer type of citizen as a result. " 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 
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Yellow Gold Case. 


The Diamond Store of the Southwest 
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In full accord with the high ideals of the Arizona 

Parent-Teacher Membership, we pledge our 
Your Objective "eens and stages will always be devoted to en- 

tertainment carefully selected for your enjoyment. 
Feel free to call on any of our managers for any 
assistance we may render, with the assurance of 
our utmost co-operation at all times. 


PHOENIX 
ORPHEUM—PALMS—RIALTO—STRAND 
STUDIO—-RAMONA—AERO 
TUCSON 
PARAMOUNT-—STATE—CATALINA 


Is Our Policy 





“It’s News To Me” 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
telieve will be of professional interest 
to educators. Look for them in your 
school store. 


The Study Board was invented by a 
college professor to improve study- 
concentration, and to relieve strain on 
the eyes and spine. It is instantly ad- 
justable. Users acclaim it as a distinct 
aid in the study process. It is built to 
give a lifetime of service. Cost $3.00. 
(Northfield Specialities Company, 
Northfield, Minnesota) 


The Songster Model Choir Robe has 
been brought out especially for elemen- 
tary age choirs. It is well designed, 
and with the companion yokette is 
especially attractive for youngsters, 
both boys and girls. These robes come 
in a wide range of colors in fine san- 
forized colorfast material. These robes 
hold children’s interest and help them 
to feel more a part of the choir. (Col- 
legiate Cap and Gown Company, Cham- 
paign, [llinois) 


“Science Kit” was developed by a 
science teacher for practical teaching 
in elementary science classes. It con- 
tains over 70 pieces of top quality 
standard laboratory apparatus. Com- 
plete with Teacher Manual. It is so 
compact and well arranged that all 
apparatus is instantly available to be 
set up and put away. Weighs but 22 
Ibs. and can be moved from room to 
room. (“Science Kit,” 204 Dexter St., 
Tonawanda, New York) 


Chalkboard Chalk in Color is a com- 
pletely new dustless chalk designed for 
smooth writing and drawing on the 
chalkboard. It writes well and erases 
well from the chalkboard. It is pack- 
aged in 12-stick boxes of 8 assorted 
colors or in solid colors. (Weber Cos- 
tello Company, Chicago Heights, IIli- 
nois) 


Sweet Land of Liberty reproduces in 
a 20 page booklet the charts in “Our 
Democracy” series. It shows graphically 
and pictorially the origins, operation, 
opportunities and obligations in our 
form of government. Illustrations of 
each chart are 7% x 5% inches, fully 
colored, with a brief explanation of the 
message of each chart on the same page 
with it. Single copies 50c each. (De- 
noyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois) 
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English Is Our Language 


STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


A new Heath language series, dynamic and appealing 


A complete program of texts, studybooks, and guides for teaching, paced to 
the child’s interests, needs, and experiences, with equal importance given to 
oral and written expression, sequential development of skills, and creative 
ability. Grades 1 through 6 now ready. Grades 7 and 8 ready September Ist. 


These are beautiful books! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND ST SAN FRANCISCO 5 


frizona Representative: Mr. Arthur H. Mann 


325 Meda St. Glendora, California 














will want 
this beautiful Wall Display! 


“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation's folklore and pageantry 
Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies ...as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 
Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such : Fores 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 'S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, . 
and others. It’s all free...so write today! Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me “America's Famous Festivals,” the beautiful 8-foot wall 
display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
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Ligger and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 

2366 pages of n 

not including 888 pages of the completely 

332,700 words 


of newly written text 557 new or exten 


meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs— genuine continuous re 


vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page 


ew and revised material 
expansion in 1949 the equivalent of reset and expanded index 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
sively revised articles 1083 new pictures 
360 pages added 


past two years. No increase in price The 


greatest encyclopedia value ever offered maps, and graphs 


For information, prices and terms on the 1950 Compton’s, write to: 
W. L. MCGOWEN, Dist. Mgr., 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


F. E. COMPTON . 3 COMPANY * 1000 WN. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 











ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
BIBLES — DEVOTIONAL BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS 
FICTION — STATIONERY — PENS and PENCILS 
GREETING CARDS 


MILLER-STERLING CO. 


19 West Adams Phoenix 











FLOWER S 


For Every Occasion 


DONOFRIO FLORAL CO. 


136 N. Central Phone 3-2139 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
1950 


March 17-18: Southwestern Regional 
Conference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


March 18-23: Biennial Convention, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 19-21: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of Community School Superin- 
tendents, Fort Worth, Texas. 


March 27-30: Annual Meeting, National 
Association of Deans of Women, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


April 16-19: Rocky Mountain Regional 
Conference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


April 17-20: Fifth National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA Department 
of Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


April 18-22: 55th Annual Convention, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Dallas, Texas. 


May 22-24: Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


June 19-22: Fourteenth Annual Na- 
tional Conference, National Association 
of Student Councils, West High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


June 25-July 14: National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
NEA Division of Adult Education Ser- 
vice and cooperating universities, 
Rethel, Maine. 


June 28-July 1: National Conference, 
Standards for Teacher Education Insti- 


Mexico-Guatemala Tour 


An educational tour of Mexico and 
Guatemala will be conducted this sum- 
mer by Dr. Juan B. Rael of 574 Lasuen 
Street, Stanford University. The tour will 
include Acapulco, Cordoba, Cuerna- 
vaca, Fortin, Guadalajara, Mexico City, 
Morelia, Orizaba, Patzcuaro, Puebla, 
Taxco, Tehuacan, Toluca, Uruapan and 
the new volcano of Paricutin. Cost from 
Tucson and return: July 14-30, $320; 
July 14 — August 11, $490; automobile 
tour from Mexico City to Guatemala 
and return, August 7-30, $325. 


For details, write or phone 
Professor Juan B. Rael 
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tutions, NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- READY MARCH 1 
diana. 


July 2-7: 88th Annual Meeting, Na- 


tional Education Association, St. Louis, Durrell and Sullivan 


Missouri. 


July 2-7: NEA Department of Elemen- B : R di Abili ; S i 
tary School Principals, St. Louis, Mis- aSI1C ea Ing 1 ities eries 
souri. 
PREPARATORY UNIT 
July 17-23: Delegate Assembly, World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, Ottawa, Canada. Look and Say ) READINESS BOOK 
My New Friends | 4ND WORKBOOK 
July 24-August 18: Fifth Annual NEA y | 
Institute of Organization Leadership, 
The American University, Washington, Up and Down | First AND stconD 


D. C. ‘ PREPRIMERS 
by Bing \ 


August 20-26: School for Executives, 
American Association of Colleges for Donald D. Durrell Workbook for Preprimers 
Teacher Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. and 

Materials for putting into practice the Durrell- 
October 9-11: Fifth National Confer- Helen B. Sullivan Sullivan method of beginning reading. Developed at 
ence of County and Rural Area Super- the Educational Clinic, Boston University, with the 
intendents of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. cooperation of schools throughout the country. 


November 5-11: American Education World Book Company 
Week. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 

















FM VETERAN'S 
Y* DIVIDEND 


The insurance rebate checks for veterans will be 
arriving any day now. If you have no immediate plans 


for this money — put it in a safe place and let it 











earn added dividends for you. Open a federally in- 
“Go ask your mother about X .. . Nothing 


remains unknown to her very long.” sured savings account now. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


iquick!-Easy!-Privatel; | FF ERST FEDERAL 


| cut and snail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW 


plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Zthetoan'n the peragy of Fs friends met ] 
loan in the privacy of your own hom 
tignature only. Repay in convenient | SS oan ssn. 


durin; 4 tionif ii lar, t Pal derale ! ‘ } 
|  iailed in plaineovelope. Cot out and mailthis ad todav! | ’ JOSEPH G. RICE, President 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY — Sean. F-134 l 


1 210 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 6. IOWA 


,_ 30 W. ADAMS, PHOENIX @ 148 E. SECOND ST., YUMA 


j ADDRESS 
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STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 
SCHEDULE 


“A Music-Map of America” 
(Period E) 


AMERICAN 
CITIES 


Week of March 3 
New Orleans 
Week of March 10 

Chicago 
Week of March 17 
New York 
Week of March 24 


Hollywood 


Week of March 31 


San Francisco 


TEACHER'S MANUAL —FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


License 
(From page 15) 
a sense of security in knowing where 
they are going, why, how, and when 
they have arrived. Thus, a discipline is 
established which is far more potent 
than any extraneous measures used to 
force compliance to authority. Demo- 
cratic authority is its own discipline. 

Freedom in a democratic classroom 
implies a sense of responsibility. Since 
the pupil is allowed freedom to help 
choose his goals and his means of reach- 
ing them, with the guidance of the 
teacher, he is held responsible for his 
failure to meet the requirements. Just 
as in our national life each individual 
is obliged, because of his freedom to 
choose, to be responsible in maintain- 
ing law and order, so is the pupil ob- 
ligated in free democratic classrooms. 
3ecause he has been led to understand 
the need for such responsibility, he is 
more willing to assume it and to accept 
the penalty for non-compliance. 

Thus the democratic classroom is one 
in which the pupils, through firm and 
eure direction of the teacher, set their 
goals, chart their courses, and deter- 
mine with what success they have 
achieved these goals. They have de- 
veloped a greater feeling of security, 
and a sense of responsibility which 
enables them to direct their lives, than 
if discipline were imposed from above. 





The average cost for one year of college 
is $1,281, according to a survey by The 
Connectciut Mutual Life Insurnace Compa- 
ny of Hartford. 








FILMSTRIPS 
AND 


‘urriculum 
Jam Handy 


Films Inc. 


Coronet Films 


Cathedral 


For Preview or Purchase 
Call or Write 


KELTON 


Audio Equipment Co. 


808 N. First St.. Phoenix 
Phone 4-7355 


33 S. Fifth Ave., Tucson 
Phone 2-2831 











One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 
a bread and potato diet with over twice 
as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carlsand Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted 
the “most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 
vices so geared to his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices ‘‘concrete-ize” number con- 
cepts so that the child sees sense in the 
arithmetic he does. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REcorDs by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 

STORY in its most ap- 

pealing form. Children 

love their EASY 

GROWTH readers which 

affoid “plateau places” 

ofeasy reading and “‘rest- 

stops’ which enable 

slower pupils to read 

along independently. 


WINSTO 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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EUROPE IN 1950? 


New York, Paris, London, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Interlaken, Venice — magic, 
musical names. Names which have been 
rolling around in your minds for years, 
ordinarily accompanied by the thought 
“How I would love to tour Europe—to 
actually see these cities!” 


Well, this is the opportunity for stu- 
dents and teachers to make the trip in 
the most economical manner possible. 
Think of it—from the Arizona Desert to 
the shadow of the Eiffel Tower in 
LESS THAN THIRTY HOURS! 


It is good news that the enormous 
success of the European Tour in 1949 
has prompted the Republic and Gazette 
World Travel Service to establish it as 
an annual event. 


Think of taking a trip without having 
to bother about the mechanics of travel- 
ing—the experiences of tickets, baggage 
and accommodations arrangements 
which takes so much of the fun out of 
it! Think of hopping on to a plane and 
being in the Old World in very little 
more than one day’s time! 


Tower of London, Windsor Castle, 
Sorbonne, Notre Dame Cathedral, Ver- 
sailles, Royal Palace in Stockholm, 
Kronborg Castle, the Alps, St. Mark’s 
Square ... on and on, romance laden 
landmarks and spots you’ve read and 
dreamed about. They, and many many 
more, are along the line of your 
itinerary. 


The group will assemble in New York 
on June 7, 1950 and leave by TWA for 
Paris the next day. Ground travel in 
Europe will be made mostly in Deluxe 
motor coaches. Here, too, all the me- 
chanics are arranged for you, including 
all tipping. The tour will be personally 
conducted by Ben J. Cahill, Manager of 
the Travel Service. 


THE GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE 
will be something you will talk about 
and cherish until your dying days. 

Prices and itineraries may be had by 
calling 3-1111. 








Your Jable is You 


Set a table that reflects your personality. Choose your china, 
crystal and sterling from our wide, diversified collection, 
representing such famous names as Minton, Castleton, Tiffin, 


Fostoria, Towle, Reed & Barton and many others. 


Pay only 10% down and 10% monthly 
No carrying charge 


SADIE 


35 North First Avenue Phoenix 











The, Towne Shere 


JUST ACROSS FROM THE WESTWARD HO 


SMART THINGS 
TO 
WEAR 











CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 COLUMBIA BUILDING 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


We serve the Schools of the 
Western States and Alaska. 


Member—N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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COMPLETE LINE 
SCHOOL, OFFICE AND 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


MARSTON SUPPLY COMPANY 


324 N. CENTRAL AVENUE PHOENIX 
Phone 3-5611 








CLARK OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
123 NORTH 2nd AVENUE — PHONE 3-1127 and 3-1128 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL & OFFICE 


@ Art Metal Furniture 
@ Boorum Pease — Loose Leaf Line 
@ Weis Filing Supplies 








ARIZONA AUTOMOBILE CO. 
C. W. BURNS, President 


BUICK SALES & SERVICE 


621 N. 7th Ave. Phone 4-9251 











STATIONERY 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


MEILLAM & WIKLE 


22 E. MONROE 
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SORROW 


(From page 7) 


old books; I’ve spent many dollars 
writing for free ‘literature’ which I 
could possibly relate to my class work; 
I have spent a great deal of my time 
conceiving, planning and setting up 
displays to fool my students and the 
public. It’s getting damned old, I can 
tell you,” Mr. W. W.’s rough language 
is just one more evidence of his dis- 
comfiture, and his strong feelings in 
the matter. 

He continues, “It’s a killing task to 
attempt to substitute personal force, 
oratory and frills for intrinsic and prac- 
tical value. Many of my sleepless nights 
can be traced to an irritated voice- 
box, an enervated body and a feeling 
of having disguised a sow’s ear in a 
silken mantle—and a sense of guilt.” 

Mr. W. W. speaks of the “cultshaw” 
in his course. “There are two words,” 
says he: “ ‘Culture’ and Cultshaw.’ ‘Cul- 
ture’ may meapr the very essence of 
good education: learning to think fairly 
and honestly about important things; 
learning to get a thrill out of good art 
and music; developing a taste for good 
writing—and arriving at a_ sensible 
definition of ‘good,’ and a good defini- 
tion of ‘sensible’ .”” (Here he obviously 
became cynical.) “ ‘Cultshaw’ on the 
other hand means the addition of fat 
to fatheads; the study of frills by peo- 
ple who set themselves above and apart 
from others, and who become ‘cult- 
shawed’ merely to set themselves apart. 
‘Cultshaw’ is a frat pin. My course has 
‘cultshaw.’ The bit of ‘culture’ it has 
is put there with my blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

Mr. W. W. concludes his letter with 








Milk is a Food 


Milk is Cheaper, more Wholesome and Easier to get 


, 


lrizona market today. 


10c PER LB. 


DAIRY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


PRODUCTS 


(ABBSTER 














which many use as a Drink 


than any 








other food product on the 








10c PER LB. 








s ee remem ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
two questions: =“ 


1. “Can we as educators stop and 


look at education long enough to ans- ANN NCING 
wer honestly the question ‘Why edu- ss 8 
cate?’” 

2. “Then, if we have an answer, do 
we have the courage and unity to 
experiment honestly, even if it means 
the burial of someone’s dear, dead THE ROAD TO HEALTH 
courses?” 

re readers ot ts eer ess | A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 
agonizing account of Mr. W. W.’s 
classes would do well to send in an Jones — Maloney — Morgan — Landis 
opinion on the problem posed herewith, 
or on Mr. W. W.’s opinions. Your re- 
marks may be purely your own choice, ; 
hat on enewer to ene or mare of tis A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, mental, emotional 
following questions would certainly be and social health. 
in order. 

1. Is Mr. W. W.’s trouble common to 
teachers who reach the fallenarch stage 
of life? 

2. Is he really tired of teaching and © Pupil Motivation 
mistakes his tiredness for enervating - 
affection? Consider these features: © Positive Mental Health 

3. Of course we do not know what a as 
subject Mr. W. W. refers to, but is it © Health Activities 
possible that ignorance and devotion 
to tradition force us to employ such 
classroom twaddle? LAIDLAW BROT H ERS 

4. Is Mr. W. W. an unsuccessful a ‘ 
teacher who blames externalities for 51 First Street, San Francisco 5 
his failure when he should blame him- 
self? BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

5. Should good teaching embody the 
spirit of self-analysis and change? 


Announcements SO U T H E we N CA L | FO R Ni | A 


(From page 27) 


ic second in the American Association ] “a SUMMER SESSION 
of School Administrators’ special 


pamphlet series. The new pamphlet out- 
lines the board members’ responsibili- 
Te ee RES te Se Sie * Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
tendent, the teacher, the pupil and the 9 P 


community. It may be obtained from * Organized social and recreational program 
AASA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to August 4 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 25c. 

POST-SESSION — August 7 to September 1 


A NEW approach to health education. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory activities . . . 
games and stunts that motivate good health practices and insure a 
functional health program. 











* Special rates for teachers in active service 

















Students will find numerous offerings. in 
the Graduate School; in the College of 
FREE DELIVERY Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the 
Schools of Architecture, Commerce, 
Engineering, Music, Pharmacy, Educa- 
accurately tion, Journalism, Library Science, Public 
Administration, Religion, and Social 
compounded Work; and in the departments of Oc- 
Pigereh cupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
prescriptions Radio, and Cinema. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are of- 
fered in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, 
Phone 4-4171 or 4-4172 Audio-Visual Education, Remedial Read- 
ing, Speech Correction, School Adminis- 
tration, Counseling and Guidance, Inter- 


'° cultural Education, Communications, 
Cl. Physical Education. 


PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


PROFESSIONAL BLDG. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
13 E. Monroe Phoenix LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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Attend 
SUMMER QUARTER 1950 


at the 
University of Denver 


Ist Term... June 19-July 21 
2nd Term... July 22-Aug. 23 


Teachers and school administra- 
tors will find again an outstand- 
ing summer program at the Uni- 
versity of Denver where cool 
nights and days of sunshine make 
it possible to combine study and 
recreation into a worthwhile va- 
cation. The special features listed 
below supplement the regular 
academic undergraduate and 
graduate degree program. 


INTENSIVE WORK SESSIONS 
Guid and C ling 
School Administration 
Secondary School Problems 


WORKSHOPS 
Denver Summer Workshop in 
Education 
Workshop in General Education 
and Life Adjustment 
Writer's Workshop 
Junior College Workshop 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
Family Life Institute 
The Speech Center 
Central City Art Studio 


Institute of Twentieth Century 
Studies 


Botany Field Course 
Institute on International Studies 


Institute for the Study of the 
Soviet Union 





Plan to stay in one of the Uni- 
versity’s seven new apartment 
type dormitories. 


For additional informati n and 
literature write to the: 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
DENVER 10, COLORADO 


LOOK - HEAR - NOW 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested”, and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers.) 





PROSE AND POETRY 


CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


Beginning early, this thoroughly modern 
program in reading and literature offers 
continuous contact with finest writings. 
Clear, forceful themes deal directly with 
values in ates ¢ Arranged for best teach- 
ing. Illustrated. 


PROSE AND POETRY o ENGLAND 
PROSE AND POETRY OF AMERICA 
PROSE AND POETRY ror APPRECIATION 
PROSE AND POETRY ror ENJOYMENT 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK .. « 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK .. « 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK .. « 
THE EMERALD BOOK . . « « 


*New 4th Edition 


1950 release . . . 4th Edition high school 

PROSE AND POETRY ... a revelation 

in literature teaching! 
Companion Books 
aid in intelligent 
reading. Units in ap- 
preciation of prose, 
poetry, art; gram- 
mar in action; vo- 
cabulary drills; cre- 
ative work; picture 
quizzes. Well 
planned. Easy to use 
and to grade. A 
definite aid in teach- 
ing. Manuals filled 
with ideas. 


Represented by 


G. H. BEEBE 











THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 





This is the Moon (10 min. Young 
American Films) Scientists in the ele- 
mentary and junior high classes look 
thru the observatory telescope to dis- 
cover the earth’s nearest neighbor. 
Excellent lunar photos and down-to- 
earth comparisons tell of the moon’s 
surface, weather, size and behavior, 
the cause and sequence of its phases, 
and its effect on the earth. Vocabulary 
and content are well selected, similar 
to “What Makes Day and Night” and 
“Force of Gravity” by the same pro- 
ducers. 


Tugboats (10 Min. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films) The tugboat’s special 
part in harbor work, its captain and 
crew, its engine and equipment make 
an intimate “close-up” of this harbor 
activity to complement “Harbor Pilot.” 
The tug starts a freighter on its way 
over the ocean, tows an oil barge across 
the harbor, and with other tugs helps 
dock one of the giant liners in New 
York harbor. Aside from their social 
studies value, these two excellent films 
can be compared for their story struc- 
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ADAMS AT FUUtsT 


Style Center in Phoenix 


for Men’s and Women’s 


QittLNOOgwrA K409 LE 








4 “man ’s 
Ber FURS 


@ REPAIRING & RESTYLING OF 
ALL FURS 


Storage 


505 N. Ist St. Dial 3-7511 
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ture by English classes. 


Speech: Platform Posture (10 min. 
Young America Films) Everyone can 
attain good platform appearance and 
this film suggests how! Four awkward 
but often-seen types of faulty posture 
are caricatured, and rules for cor- 
rection follow. Factors in addition to 
posture and appearance are treated in 
“Stage Fright and What To Do About 
It” and “Function of Gestures,” other 
films in this series for high school, col- 
lege, and adult groups. 


Discussion in Democracy (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) Skip this film if 
you don’t mind a pointless committee 
meeting, if you know all about group 
dynamics, or if you prefer dictator 
methods. The film shows effective dem- 
ocratic discussion skills, necessary tools 
in maintaining cooperative society. 
High school, college, and adult groups 
can apply this film’s suggestion de- 
veloped thru studying a fire safety 
problem. “Developing Leadership” by 
the same producers shows related 
skills. 


Are You a Good Citizen (10 min. 
color also, Coronet) The story of a ball 
game in the street and a broken win- 
dow leads to proper channeling of 
action to gain a community improve- 
ment and to show traits of a good citi- 
zen. Ideas apply to students and adult 
groups as do those of a companion film, 
“Political Parties,” also by Coronet. 


Harbor Pilot (10 min. color also, Bailey 
Films) In Ios Angeles’ man-made har- 
bor the film shows preparation before 
the pilot goes out in his tug, the harbor 
newspaper, pilot’s directory, lookout 
tower with its instruments and the pilot 
house at its base. Then, passing mark- 
ers, bell bouys, freighters, sailboats, 
motor boats, sand dredges, the harbor 
pilot guides the ship under a rising 
drawbridge, the crew throws over the 
lines and the ship is tied to the wharf. 
Landlubbers find that seamen follow 
the rules of the sea as they follow 
safety rules of the street. A map of the 
harbor and some of the products re- 
ceived from over the world are also 
shown. 





INTERNATIONAL 


ACADEMY of SPANISH 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 3 August 11 


Summer session in la Escuela Normal. Courses and Faculty approved by 
University of Mexico. Transcripts signed by State Devartment of Education. 
Credits accepted in U.S. 

Pleasant mountain climate in a charming colonial Mexican city. 
Classes sectioned for Elementary Intermediate, Advanced. 
CONVERSATION: two hours daily with individual instructor, also classes 

of four or five with conversation instructor. 

COURSES IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: Pro- 
nunciation, Vocabulary and Composition, Grammar and Idioms, Advanced 
Syntax, Latin American Literature, Modern Mexican Literature, Shorthand 
and Correspondence. 

COURSES IN LATIN AMERICAN LIFE AND CULTURE: Art, History, 
Folklore, Law, Flora and Fauna of Mexico, Tropical Diseases and Their 
Prevention, Sociology, Mexican and Spanish Dances and Songs. 

Room and board in Hotel Coahuila, Casa Colonial, or in the better class private homes. 
VACATION ATTRACTIONS AND ACTIVITIES: Excursion to Parras for 
the colorful grape festival, excursion to Horse Tail Falls, amateur radio 
broadcasts by students, concerts by the Saltillo Symphony Orchestra, bull- 
fights in the new Plaza Armillita, typical Mexican fiestas, and dance festi- 
vals with special numbers by the students. Optional trip to Mexico City 
at the end of the courses. 


MISS MARY WISE, Box 343, OBLONG, ILLINOIS 


Registrar in charge of all enrollments 








geal STUDIOS 


815 North Central Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Phone 3-3478 


Fine Portraiture 








CAMERAS - FILM - PROJECTORS 
Authorized Agency for 


Eastman-Kodak Bell & Howell — Ansco — AMPRO — VIEWLEX 
Graflex — SVE DuPont — Victor — DeVry — GE Bulbs 


Screens — Reels — Transcriptions — Cases 


Dark Room Equipment 
Slides — Movies 


Splicers — ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Arizona Wholesale Photo Supply 


PHOENIX Ist Street and Roosevelt Phone 4-7104 








We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for eur 
free, page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


"Writing 
A Book 
2 


Exposition Press 


251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Metal Office Furniture 
Fountain Pens and Pencils 


HEINZE, BOWEN & HARRINGTON, Inc. 


228 W. Washington, Phoenix Phone 4-4179 
“Opposite City Bus Terminal” 

















Sensational New 


DECORATE 
— . 
FABRICS, WOOD, GLASS, METAL 


Right trom the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to use 
this brilliant lacquer-like paint for decoratin 
monogramming, lettering or marking purposes 
Self-sealing tube with painting tip—easy as a 
pen to use. Comes in vermilion, vellow, greet 
blue, brown, black. #1 per tube with directions 


If dealer cannot supply you, write Dept. ST 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 

















B&B WELDING 
SUPPLIES 
Sight Feed 
Generators 

Rexarc Welding Rod 


1838 No. 11th Street 
Phone 3-7684 





A CRUCIAL PROBLEM 


“It is too easy for unqualified teachers 
to secure positions in our elementary 
schools.” This was the concensus of 
representatives of the Arizona Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development after they had studied the 
problem at some length. At the present 
time, a teacher who has completed train- 
ing in the secondary field may receive 
an elementary certificate by merely 
taking a two-hour course in elementary 
curriculum and 5 additional hours of 
student teaching. 

According to data presented by Dr. 
H. D. Richardson, Dean of the College 
at Tempe, there are 1577 students in 
the college. Of this number, 110 are 
preparing for the kindergarten-primary 
field, 416 for elementary, and 1007 
for secondary. Of the 407 who will 
be graduated this year 24 are on the 
kindergarten-primary level, 174 on the 
elementary level and 209 on the sec- 
ondary level. In light of the fact that 
there is no longer a shortage of sec- 
ondary teachers, these figures shock us 
into a realization that many teachers 
preparing for secondary work will find 
themselves un-needed. Consequently, 
they will shift to the elementary or 
primary level through the “‘one elemen- 
tary course”’ method. 


A Crucial Problem 


To many educators, the problem pre- 
sented above is one of the most crucial 
in the field of education. Realising the 
importance of a child’s first training 
many feel that the “re-converted” high 
school teacher can not provide the type 
of instruction required. 

Various attempts have been made 
throughout the several states to solve 
the problem. Some require that the 
teacher who is certified for high school 
teaching may secure the elementary 
school credential by completing 12 
semester hours in methods in the teach- 
ing of reading, skill subjects, content 
subjects, and so forth. Upon the com- 
pletion of 30 semester hours in elemen- 
tary education and 24 months of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, the ap- 
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GARD and GOLDEN BOY 
Coming in April. 

This story of a 

boy and a golden 

palomino will be 

read and reread 

because it has 
everything that 

boys and girls 9% 

to 13 like—ranch life in Arizona, 
horses, rustlers, even a Horse Show! 
And Gard, who learns all about rid- 
ing and horses and ranches, finds 
himself in a most surprising situa- 
tion. Illustrated. $2.50 


* 
REGULAR COWBOY 


“All boys will thrill with Mark and 
his adventures. Highly recommend- 
ed.”—Library Journal. Ilustrated. 
$2.50 ‘ 
ANTELOPE BOY 

Charmingly told, these short fas- 
cinating tales fill a special need in 
this field for younger children.”— 
Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $2.50 


Toby on the Sheep Drive 
“A pleasant change 

from the eternal cow- 

boy and brone 

stories, but is lively 

enough to suit the 

taste of the most 
Western-minded 

youngster.”’— Atlan- 

tic Monthly. $2.50 


* 
CHIA AND THE LAMBS 


“It will please young folk and 
teach them the history of the 
Navajo people.”"Los Angeles Times. 
$2.50 
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Leonard’s Convenient Extended 
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plicant is granted a “professional” 
certificate. 

Another approach to the problem is 
a systematic in-service program of 
training. Such a program should pro- 
vide for the renewal of provisional 
certificates on the evidence of profes- 
sional preparation, a study of recent 
practices in the field of elementary edu- 
cation, and through successful experi- 
mentation. 

It is also recommended that local 
school systems should work out pro- 
grams for summer work shops pertain- 
ing to curriculum revision either before 
or after the regular school session. 

The group further recommends that 
each high school canvass the pos- 
sibilities of forming a Future Teacher 
Club. The purpose of such clubs would 
be to confer with and advise students 
as to desirable training for the educa- 
tional field in which they are most 
interested. 





SEGREGATION 
TO END 


The President of the East St. Louis 
Board of Education has announced 
that racial segregation ended in the 
East St. Louis, Illinois, public schools 
on January 30, 1950. It is further re- 
ported that this was the first time in the 
85-year old history of the school system 
in East St. Louis that Negroes were 
admitted to public schools. 

Non-segregation in the schools was 
approved because of the new state 
regulation which denies state funds to 
schools practicing segregation. Under 
the law, schools violating the regula- 
tion were faced with a possible loss of 


over half million dollars a year. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


AT FLAGSTAFF 
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In addition to the above, other workshops and special courses are now being planned. Write for further 
information. 
No Out-of-State Fee is Charged Summer Session Students 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
at Flagstaff 


* Selected as one of ten colleges in the nation to operate a workshop on the operation and procedures of training schools for practice 
teaching, sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. August 13-19. 
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